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4t what inflant I ſpeak concerning a nation, and concerning 4 
kingdom, to pluck up, to pull down, and to deftroy it If that 
nation againſt whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, 
1 vill vepent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And 
at what inſtant I Pall ſpeak concerning a nation, and con- 
- cerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it: If it do evil in _ 
my fight, that it obey not my voice, then I <ill ö repen ef the 
good whercauith I ſaid, I would benefit them, Now therefore 
_ go to, ſpeak to the men of b, and to the inbabitants. A 
'  Seruſalem, ſaying, Ius ſaith the Lord, Behold I frame evi 
againſt you, and deviſe a device againſt you: Return you now 
y one ſrom his evil <vay ; and make your <vayt and your 
doings good, And they ſaid, There is no hope, but c will 
wall after our oum devices, and cue will every ge do the 
imagination of bis evil heart, Jer. 18. 7 133. 
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| PREFACE 


IJ HOULD any think proper 
0 animadoert upon this eſ- 
A onfirm den + 
norm tbemſeives 10 
b be rules laid down in the 
preface 10 my three letters, entitled, The 
eſs of the divine love vindicated, (5c. 
. which are now republiſhed, with an ap- 
pendix about original fin, 
They are deſired alſo to take particular 
notice of the principles upon which I go; 
1ſt. That ſome —_ have been, which 
might really never have been, and that 
the creature's ſin and deſtruction are of 
this number : 2dly. That the grace of God 
was never deſigned to ſupercede or render 
uſeleſs 2 liberty of choice in attions firict- 
ty ſpiritual, but rather to reſtore and en- 
courage ſuch a liberty: 3dly. th 
all things future be the uabubted object of 
the divine foreknowledge ; yet the ſinful 
free ations of the creature were not al- 
Az ways 
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ways future, what would certainly be, Bur 
only poſſible from eternity, what might or 
might not be + Athly. Thar ſuch prophe- 
cies as are reſerable to the actions of mo- 


ral agents, are either only conditional, ac- 
cording to the great ſtandard, laid down 
by God himſelf, with reſpeft to the pro- 
diction of national judgments] and mercies, 
Fer. xviii. 7, 8, 9, 10. Ox, if the predi- 
ction of ſuch actions be abſolute and pe- 
remptory,. the actions themſelves are na 
longer free, what may or may not be, Bur 
are abſolutely determined now, and muſt 
be: 5thly. That the divine mind xx o.] 
no more of the actions and fates of an un- 
made world, than the divine will has de- 
creed conterning them : And laſtly, That 
the actual fall of angels and men, with all 
the ſinful and miſerable effects of their fall, 
was no object of God's eternal and degxe- 


tive will. 
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x ERRAT A.. e 
P 18. line 13. for encitements read excitements. p. 29. 

I. 15. for or r. of. p. 40. 1. 19. for receed r. recede, p. 46. 
I. 37. for Aud r. But. p. 49. 1. 4. for thoſe r. theſe. p. go. 
I. 11, for and r. bat. dele at the' ſame time. p. 97. 1. 6. for: 
deſigned r. deſigneth. p. 101, I. 15. for creature r. creatures. 
p. 113. 1. 18. for thowghts r. thought. p. 115. 1. 21. for 
vindicati ve r. vindictive. p. 120. |. 7. for in r. is. p. 129. 
J. 13. for «worked r. working, ÞP* 13 1. I. 23. for be 1. it. a a 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


Am, Sir, intlrely of your opiiion, That 
it is not ſo much the controverſies themſelvess 
— the unchriſtian ſpirit with which they ate 
thanag'd, that really hurts us: Where 

be Judge it neceſſary for all men to know whiat i 
fight, we are ready to make it a crime for thetti 
to doubt, even whert this is neceſſary, that they 
might ret know the right. And men no ſooner 
differ in their judgments from one another, but 
| they preſently fancy it becomes them to differ 
in affection too! A friendſhip under oppoſite 


ſentiments, eſpecially in feligious matters, b 4 


radox to moſt ; as if it was impoſſible to 
be any but ſuch, whoſe minds ere caſt exdQly 
"mo th ame mould with. our "nn d 1 


Vs .S per- 
- "> i o 8 — 


„ 
perſuaded, ſhould you and I continue to differ 
N ſome things, it will be our mutual ambition 
to continue to love ſtill. And, indeed, why 


ſhould it be otherwiſe with thoſe, who are 
taught, That the wrath of nan ' worketh not the 


righteouſneſs of God? To me there is no me- 
dium; we muſt either. facrifice the ,great 
truths of religion for peace, or fearn with a 
ſpirit of meekneſs and peace to defend them. 
Such a pacifick temper is but reaſonably ex- 
pected in every private chriſtian; and mych 
more in miniſters, whoſe education and ſtudies 


naturally lead them to a greater freedom of 
thought, and to à more charitable candour to- 


wards each other. | 
The. liberty to ſpeak. my mind, and a fair 
hearing, are all I entreat for. True, this is a 
rivilege that has been abus d, and therefore may 
Lie. But there appears to be no help for it, 


FI 


but by taking away the very liberty it ſelf, and 
all virtue of ſpeech with it; which would yet be 


the real caſe, was every one compell'd to ſpeak 


the ſame thing. The liberty of communicating 


our thoughts is, I allow, a very valuable privi- 


lege 3 and the more valuable the privilege, the 
more wiſe and cautelous ſhould we be in the «/e of 
it; the rather, that no occaſion might be given 
to ſuperſtitious men, and lovers of darkneſs, to 
retrench it, But then the more univerſal the 
grant of ſuch liberty is, the greater (one would 
think) are the arguments for ſuch caution z- for 
why ſhould any be the more indifferent, whether 
his ſentiments be right or wrong, trifling or im- 
portant, only becauſe all men are at liberty to 


- contradict and confute his errors, and to expoſe 


their danger or impertinency? That learned 
author was certainly in the right, . ” 
#* 2:7 | 2 | w? 


8 „ 5 
Jlow'd his adverſary, That à free and impartial 
on after truth, wherever it is to be found, is, 
2 4 noble and moſt commendable diſpoſition, 
which every man ought himſelf 44 after, © and 
frat, \ Trad — al e in otbers; tbat 
it i the great tion” 0 eee, 
hon Sond end a fa ful | K 
Now, if the fre? and impartial 15 of ſuch liber- | 


ty be ever laudable, it muſt be ſo in defence of 
liberty it ſelf, againſt that irreligious fatality or 
neceſhty, to which ſome do affect to pin down 
all our thoughts, volitions, and actions; not 
duly conſidefing that the ſuperior lovelineſs and 
love of angels and men had never been ſo lovely 
— they not been once free, and fo capable of 
8 2 The heavens, indeed, declare 
alory; and the firmament ſhews his 
—— work 3 but then it is wiſdom and power 
engraven upon thoughtleſs matter, upon matter 
that is unconſcious of its maker, uncapable of 
MT af him : But moral agency is an —.— 
our Creator's power 444 ſkill! to ra 
| 2 being out of nothing, that is able to begin mo- 
tion, to be the real principle of its own actions, 
capable of acting with choice and liberty, from 
a ſenſe of deity, of its dependance upon God, 
and its obligations to him; this is a piece of 
workmanſhip infinitely above mechaniſm and 
clock-work, above any thing that moves by | 
ſprings or weights! it js ſuch an approach to- 
wards deity it ſelf, fuch a living and lively i * 
of the divine being, that the very creature poſſeſt 
of it, almoſt dreads to aſſume the honour ; and 
ſeems rather inclin'd to conceive of it ſelf as a 
8 of paſſive matter, or as ſome curious 
g machine only, than to allow that it has 
à principle ſo divine in 1 nature, which yet in 
2 8 3 
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Its exerciſe is ſo. wicked and diabolicaly did not the 
very viciouſneſt of its own actings prove, that 


the God of bolineſ and love muſt certainly have i 
created it with a better and a nober principle, 


than only with a power to rebel againſt its maker, 


and to deſtroy it ſelf. True; man cannot jet | 


bear the ſting and the ſhame of being the ſubj 


of ſo much enmity, rebellion, and miſery, 
yet allow himſelf to have à capacity to be in 
— with God, to be in ſubjection to his laws, 


and fully and for ever happy in his favour. But 


it becomes our declaimers againſt the dignity of 11 


the humane nature ſeriouſly tq conſider with 
themſelves, what it is they are pleading for, 
Since, though it might be ſyppas'd poſſible, 
that among zeceſſary agents a ſort of machine 
« of government might be carried on, by ſuch 
** weights and ſprings of rewards and puniſh- 
* ments, as clocks and watches ( ſuppoſing 
«© them to feel what is done unto them) are rex 
« warded and puniſnh'd withal; yet in truth and 


. reality, —y to this ſuppoſition, there 


js nothing intrinſecally good or evil, there is 
« nothing per/onally juſt or unjuſt, there is ng 
* behaviour of rational creatures in any degree 
« Acceptable or unacceptable to God Almighty 
* Religion there can be none without a moral 
$* difference of things; a moral difference of things 
© there cannot be, where there is no place for 
c aftion ; and | Proper] aftion therg cannot be 
* without liberty.“ 3 

And yet a certain author“, ſpeaking con- 
cerning the evil actions of rational beings, makes 


no difficulty to affirm, that ſuch is the influence 


: Vid. A late ſermon on Mal. ciii; 19, call d, A Priftical 
Piſcourſe on divine Providence, p. 7, 6. 
. 4 CALLED of 


| pL Se 
of God's providence, *<* It determines every mo- 
« tion of the will, [whether good or evil} as well 
as thoſe acts which are proper to the outward 
*« man.” And this providence which, he ſup- 
poſes, does thus determine every motion of our 
wills, he makes to be an ahſalute, arbitrary, 
irreſiſtible, and unchangeable providence, So that 
according to this gentleman we are bound u 
pain of eternal death to reſiſt that which is irre- 
ſiſtible, and to change that which is unchangeable. 
And this conſequence, though ſo 4 ſhocking, 
he is not afraid to own, not only with regard to 
fallen, but innocent creatures. Nor can I con- 
e ceive (ſays he) any otber reaſon of the entrance 
„ /in on the angelick or humane nature, which 
e pere both ee and upright, but this, that 
God wwas pleaſed to withbold thoſe ſupparting 
&* influences (viz. before they were forfeited) 
«© which wers eſſentially neceſſary for their ſtand- 
ing in their purity and uprightneſs, upon which 
« their fall neceſſarily enſued **., Hereby making 
the actual fall of angels and men as neceſſaryas their 
very exiſtence and being; and ſo, to be no more 


their real fault that they were ſinners, than it was 
their fault that they were creatures! Now the 


caſe ſtanding thus, i. e. when a man in his 
ſearches jnto the nature of things, finds his in- 
quiries leading him towards fuch notions, as if 
they ſhould prove true, would manifeſtly ſub- 
vert the very eſſences of good andevil ; the leaſt 
that a ſober minded man can in ſuch a caſe be 
ſuppoſed to owe to God, to virtue, to the dignity 
of the rational nature, is, That he ought (as 
one expreſſes it) to be in the higheſt degree 
- « fearful and ſuſpicious of himſelf, leſt he be 
< led away by any prejudice, leſt he be de- 
* ceiv'd by any erroueous argument, leſt he ſuffer 

5 . „ himſelf 
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* himſelf to be impos d upon by any wrong in 


© clination, Too great an aſſurance in ar gl 


ments of this nature, (even though! at pi 


—— 


& they ſeem'd demonſtrations) rejoicing in he 


«© 'ſtrength_of them, and raking Pleaſure in 


«* carrying of ſuch a cauſe, is what a good man 


can never be capable of. To ſuch a perſon 


. [viz. 10 a good man] the finding his own argu- 
«< ments unanſwerab e, would e the greateſt 
« grief; triumphing in ſo moe 2 field 
« would be the higheſt diſſatisfaction; At” no- 
* thing could afford ſo pleaſing, ſo agreeable a 
«« diſappointment, as to find his own reaſonings 
„ ſhewn to be inconcluſive.“ + 

I am very ſenſible of the popular topicks 
made uſe of to bring an odium upon the advo- 
cates of moral liberty : 1 
ſions, repreſented as 2 to free grace, to the 
efficacy of divine providence, and to the infallibility 
ef. ſcripture prophecies. * 

But none, you'll bear me witneſs, is a more 
zealous contender for free grace than your 
brother: Only it is, indeed, for ſuch grace [or 


gracious aſſiſtances] as may be had, as is freely 
promiſed ; and not for ſuch as God has left him- 


ſelf free to withhold, after all that the creature 


can do to procure it 3 nay, which God is re- 
ſolved notwithſtanding to deny unto the moſt ; who 
yet for 'the wan! f it ſhall not only be deny 4 
heaven, but ſhall ſuffer the vengeance of iden 
fire. Should it be ſaid, that to ſuppoſe the 


grace of God within the” reach of the treature is to 


deſtroy its freeneſt; may not it deſerve to be 
conſider'd? That if 1 it ceaſes to be free, when 


* Dr. Clark's Remarks on a Book, entitled, A Philoſophi: 
cal Enquiry concerning humane Liberty, 5 45, 46. 8 


it 


hey are, upon all occa- 


Gn} 


it is poſſible to be had, or is what the creature 
__ may pracure ; does it not cgaſe to be grace or 
Favaur, when ig is:impaſible to le bad, or is whae, 
the creature cannot procure? The grace or fa- 
vqur lies, I conceive, 92 the attainableneſs of 
ſaying help; the f cenſi of the grace, in the un- 
5 5 7 of the, promiſe. io choſe chat ſeek: It. 
s gracious aſſiſtance may be free in the 
offer ; and yet it may be left to the free af of the 
creature, w 
ious ĩ uence of it or no. 288 
And what an odd idea muſt we have of the dic 


vine providence, to ſuppoſ- e, Gad cannot govern 5 


the creature's actions with wiſdom and 5 


without e autbor of all the folly and evil 
1 Be a total. 9 : 


of; them ? 

upon our maker, as makes him the real and in- 
- tireauthor oh all that we are and do, muſt imply, 
that. either all our volitions and acfians are very 
good, or that Gad, .the wy, e cauſe of 
all, is very bad. 

Then as to e is infinuated: concerning ſorip- 
ture Prophecies ; I readily allow, ithat every ſuch 
55 pn rophecy is not only true, but infallibly true, in 

the ſenſe 4 the prophecy: But then, is it not 
much ſafer, for this very reaſon, to ſuppoſe, 
that what is abſolutely foretold, no longer depends 
upon the liberty or free pleaſure of the creature, 

whether it ſhall be or no? or what doth yet de- 
pend upon the liberty or free pleaſure of the crea- 
ture, —— it ſhall exiſt or not, is only con- 
ditionally foretold ?. If by an action's being left to 
the freedom of man's. wwill, we mean, that it is 
left unto a principle which is ab/olutely unfix'd unto 


either fide as yet, but which has a real power to 


fix it ſelf either, way; and if by the ſubject of an 
hea or Prophccys * we intend ſome 


ther he will put himſelf under the 


1 
thing that is abſolitely fixed one way 3 then de 
undertake to prove by ſcripture prophecies, that 
the ſame ation and event may be both fixed and 
znfixed at the ſame time, or that a flat comtra-" 
diftion is true. And ſo at this rate of argui 
Land you may both widely differ about th 8 
things, and yet de both in che right, and of 
one mind. 
Should it beurg'd, thit a liberl of indifference 
in the creature, or a freedom in any inſtance to 
at or not to at; to do this or that, ſtrikes at the 
fre- tnorvledge of God, and ſhuts out at leaſt 
ſome actions or events from God's: eternal Pre- | 
ſcience: 
+ To this I ſhall only afiſwer bebe, that God 
ever knew all that was ever true, I unfeignedly 
believe: And they who ſay he ever knew more, 
ſeem to me to talk ignorantly for God. I equally 
believe, it was ever true that an agent thus 
free might ſin; but they Who add, it was ever. 
true, that it alſo muſt or would fin, Jam afraid 
talk wickedly for God. All eternal truths, L ac- 
knowledge, God knew to be true from eternity: 
but ſuch things as were only true i time, cannot, 
I think, be known. to be true before all time, rio; 
not by the divine mind it ſelf, For what per- 
ſection in knowledge can it be, to know a thing 
to be true before it is true? no more than it is 
to know a thing to be paſt while it is Preſenrt. 
However, you will, doubtleſs, agtee with 
me in this; that there is nothing we ſhould 
guard againſt more, than againſt the ſin of 
transferring the fault of the creature unto the Crea- 
tor. 3% hat thougK it may appear plauſible at 
firſt, to make God not only the principal but the 
only agent in what is god; yet to make him % 


the author of all that is ſpiritually Oy as * 


uf 7 e e. the eee 


585 onfters wh 1 22 
are nt gnarmatg and 4 0 25 wo, 


arg raj, . but are, every 282 
them, the regulgr and beautiful products of 
Rl and te wi 1 25 the birch e 


c 
2 25 counſels of a moſt boly an 2 
God? Let ys therefore take a more e 


ew, if the, two firſt. letters, of what I 
ur gland d.upon clſcywhere 3 I mean, off 
1 war Falk of the accountable 5 9 
day dna 
8E 0 . b 


N moral agency iy general, — 
Ard agent is one who is capall/ of 4 


| 475 ee, 6 fene by gt. 
1 and 
common 229d, i.e, fo | 
the 2155 gr ce Le t i, s re:. 
{ps 2; Tn of ee inclofure 4 aid 
then regular, when ſuch incloſute is made «> 
dor with the expreſs conſent of its membeta, 


leaſt) for. thels 8 the better go de- 


4 78 * af! 92 
= ci ial 225 e 
injuriess to the rights and 
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FR D 
the things which are Ceſar's, or unto the things 
which are God's; or (which amounts much to 


* 
— 


the ſame) do relate unto the animal of ſpiritual 
n 3 


life and welfare of m wy FR 
It is our undoubted right to incloſe or to form 


dur ſelves into ſocieties, for religious as well as 


civil purpoſes, for the ſecurity and advance- 
ment of our mutual rights and intereſts of one 
kind, as well as the other. 

It is neceſſary to the well-being (if not tlie very 
being) of every ſociety, be it civil or religious, to 
have ſome known an] fixed rules and laws to re- 


'gulate and govern its members by ; which rules 


ought not to contain any thing, which the will! 
of the moſt high God revealed unto them, for- 
bids or difallows. | a} 
Every ſuch ſociety ought to form the rules or 
meaſures of its government agreeable to the diſ- 
penſation they are under; and they who are chri- 
ſtians, agreeable to the chriſtian diſpenſation or 
revelation, the great ſtandard of their faith and 
RR. 2.7 -T. G ek 
N Our ſovereign lord and mafler has not con- 
ſtituted or appointed any viſible head on earth, to 
hom ſocieties are bound to appeal, as to an in- 
Fallible judge, in order to know, whether the 
rules they govern themſelves by, be or be not 
conſonant to their ſtandard, or to the diſpenſa- 
tion they are under. „ee 
It is the unqueſtionable right of every chriſtian 


ſociety to examine and determine for it ſelf, 


Tohether and hotu far its rules are founded upon 
and agreeable to the chriſtian revelation. - 


I The rules of ſuch ſocieties, without their 


queen conſent, fall not properly under the cog- 


1 * 


Hifance or cenſure of any other ſociety on » 
further than their determinations are injurious 
— * * 4 unto 


2 <8 ] | 
unto others; in which caſe the parties aggrieved, 
or in danger, have a right unto ſelf-defence, 
Ihe rules of one religious ſociety may not be 
impos d upon another religious ſociety, without 
its leave; no more than two independent king- 
doms have a power to make civil Jaws for rage 
other, againſt one another's will. 1 
As every ſociety, whether civil or religious, 
hath a right to chuſe its own rules, under the li- 
mitations now explained; ſo it has an equal 
right to defend them, and to encourage an obe- 
dience to them by ſuch ſanctions, as the perver/. 
neſs of its members, the intereſts of private views, 
and the importance of the caſe ſhall require, i. e. 
it is the buſineſs of all moral government, whether 
civil or religious, to take care of the common good, 
whether temporal or FINE z and to guard and 
adyance the publick weal by wiſe and ſuitable 
laws ; and to enforce theſe laws by rewards and 
puniſhments, ſo plain, intelligible, and weighty in 
their promiſe or threatning , and withal ſo ſirre 
and faithful in their performance or execution, as 
hall be effectual to fortify the wills of the go- 
 verned (whilſt they duly attend to the meaning, 
the certainty and weight of ſuch ſanctions) againſt 
the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations of the feb, whenever. 


* m 


its ate intereſts or views ſhall interfere with 
choſe of the publick: And as ſhall, by conſe- 
quence, be ſufficient to render them inexcuſe- 
able and ſelf-deftroyed, who by a contempt of 
A500 ſhall fall a ſacrifice to 


a ſuch laws and ſan 
* publick juſtice, 

To this end, that government which is divine, 

or which is more immediately eſtabliſhed by the 

eat God for the catholick community of chriſtians 

in general (to ſay nothing here of the reſt of 

mankind) inſures no leſs than eternal life unto all 

ves 2 ie thoſe, 


OM; TI... Awad 
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V | 12 1 
| thoſe, who (in the neglel e 

in defiance of the complaints of eſh_#hd Ble 

ſhall, by a patient, continuance in well-doing, : 
| ; ſeek for glory, and honour, and rs 
| denouncing at the fame time indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguiſh zainſt ſuch? as 
(in the ſervice of their various luſts, and In the 
purſuit of their carnal pleaſures) ſhall dare to bo 
contentious and to diſobey the truth, v4z,.. that 
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d with all our hearts, and our neighbour as c 
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= -- OW concerning this moral government, or 
| | a | ad wat by laws, enforced by re- 
wards and puniſhments, I would obſery es- 
Nat, That every Jubjet?, capable of ſüch a 
overnment, muſt be a real agent, i. e. muſt 
| ave a principle of moving it elf, or of ſelf-deter- 
1 mination. He that is not in a ſenſe an ar 
| | ent, has nothing to do; he doe do nothing, 
| 
| 
' 


he can da nothing; proper action is above his 
ſphere, is beyond his power, as much as it is a- 
bove or beyond the power of a ſtone, to move | 
it ſelf; he is paſſive in all his motions ;. and. if at 

| any time he moves wrong, it is becauſe hie is 
; moved wrong; he obeys the law of his creation; 

0 the crime, if any, is not his own, but bie, who 

is the agent, who acts him; it muſt be im- 

; puted to that ſelf-moving principle (call ĩt God, | 

t or what you pleaſe) that refs and determines 

his motions, | 

I: Secondly, The immediate principle of moral agen- 

8 £Y, in every ſuch ſubject, is the will. . All 

15 + 2208 % . morality 
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E * 
«© Orker are natural, neceffary, and 
1185 the will 


agrermemt or 
W but the aun is yd bag 
by Ve wil: Or, de that kills a man againſt bis 
25 is 4s bad ab de That doch it with Þis wil: 
And he that hears a ſermon by conſtr aint, does as 
well as Ay go, 
Now the teaſon why a man can be 
3 Ms 
Y wa is this; the other facuii 
fays Taylor J re like che eye and ear, th they 
AN feat veer Ka things, and be ne- 
ver the worſe 3, and good things, and be ne- 
«© ver the better: But the wn of man is like 


* the hand and the auth; If the one touch foul 


7 things, it is defiled ; and if the other eat poi- 
"Yr we die. So is the will of man, it be“ 
ﬆ* comes all one with its object. It works only 


rely he and in free? | 


hog att of the will, and not by rf 


+ 4 


6 by love or hatred, and cherefute changes by - 


« the variety of the object it entertams. He 
ce that Hu a 2 is 4 lar; but he that only 
&* "underſtands it, is never the ture. And 
4 ſo it is in good things: He that is joined to 
e the Lord, is one ſpirit. Love makes the fa- 
* culty like to the object; and therefore as the 
60 obje of the will is, whoſe action is love, ſo i is 
the man good or had accordingly, 
BgBut this is not to be fo underſtood, as if the 


„ actions of other faculties could not be fins : 
For a ſin may be in the memory, in the fancy, 


* in the n __ 


? Pit. her, Dur attain, | 
mem. 
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te members of the body. But then in theſe is on- 
« ly the material part of the fin ; if the actions 
0 ſubjected in them be involuntary, they are 
«' not criminal 3 they may be irregular, but not 
« ſinful. Only as the wiLL commands them, 
4 and they obey, ſo they are to ſtand or fall in 
« judgment. For ſo ignorance is a ſin, when it 
« js voluntary z The wicked ſay unto Cod, depart 
c from us, 1 > we DESIRE Not the knowledge of 
« thy ways, Job xxi. 14. 
% Now fince in all the faculties the will of 
s man only hath a dominion, and is the cauſe of 
« all moral actions; from thence they have 
« their eſtimate, and are acquitted or con. 
« demned accordingly. According to that of 
« St. Bernard, Nibil ardet in inferno, niſi pro- 
« pria voluntas, Nothing makes fewel for the 
<« flames of hell, but the will of man, and evil 
e actions that are 1 and choſen,” “ 
Thirdly, As the will of the moral creature is 
the real agent, ſo the will, ſo far as it is accountable, | 
is a free agent, 1. e, it either has or bad a power 
to af? or not to act; or to act ibis or that. | 
It will not be worth the while to inquire here, 
whether every real __ be not alſo a free a» 
ent? or whether liberty does not enter into 
e very idea of proper agency ? i. e. whether 
any thing can be truly active that is not free, 
or which has not a power to a# or to ſuſpend its 
act, or te act thus or thus. Be this as it will, 
it muſt be allowed, that uſe has prevailed to call 
many things 3 natural and artificial] active 
beings, viz. ſuch as were formed for motion; 
tho? the activity with which they are endowed, 
be impreſſed upon them in their firſt formation, 
whether by nature or by art; and though their 
principle of motion he not indifferent and es 
Ur 


eee 
but determined to one ſide only : as the pulſa - 
tion of the heart, or the vibration of a pendu - 
lum. And we may have occaſion to examine 
anon, whether it be eſſential to the will to con- 
tinue free? Or, whether it may not, in certain 
inſtances, loſe its natural li and grow fix- 
ed; whether it be by the involuntary irradiati- 
ons or breakings in of over- ing light, or 
Ad cation of the mind unto ſuch 
4 s T IT , 


: 


It is enough for my preſent purpoſe, that the 
will of an 3 Kere — as ace 
countable, is ever endow'd with a power, unde- 
termined in its own nature, to the choice either 
of good or evil, but be that is capable of de- 


termining it felf by chuſing or refuſing either. 
My reaſon is, becauſe we can be rio more ac- 
countable for the act of another, which we could 
not hinder, and which we did not freely chuſe, 
as to the good or bad changes that are wrought 
in us thereby, than we can be accountable for 
our exiſtence. Upon the ſame foot as any will 
impute to me the blame or the praiſe of my 
corruption, imegrity, or renovation in ſuch a caſe, 
they may go farther, and give me the praiſe 
of my creation too. As to the devil's tempta- 
tions and influence; our accountableneſs, I con- 
ceive, comes in, where the irreſiſtibleneſ of ſuch 
temptations ceaſe. And though I am far from 
thinking, that ſalvation is of our ſelves; it is, 
doubtleſs, the light that. quickens, the truth 
that ſanctifies, conſidered as in the hand of the 
ſpirit; yet to come unto this light, and ta ap- 
ply this ſaving truth, I take to be our part, 
and to be our free af, ſo far as we are truly 
- accountable” for the performance, or non- per- 
formance of it. But more of this in its proper 
place. Ic 


C 
It is, in my apprehenſion, ax ing nothing 4 tg 
allow, that che will, alert Ran | 
ſuch and ſuch (circumſtances, is free to 
F 
& be neceliarily deter fo turn one 
way. He ho orders thale circumſtances, des 
termines the will; and if it determities wrof 
the fault (as has been ohſerved) if any, m 
be his. creature is | Cents 
is obedient to the immutable laws of its crea« 
tion; which is to turn with the heavieſt weight. 
It matters not, whether the weight be ſmall or 
great, be ſenſible or inſenſible {If a feather or 
an atom will turn the balagce of the will, and it 
was ever out of the power of the will to pre- 
vent that ſeather ar that atom, the will 1 
as neceſſarily determined unto what is finful, as 
if a mountain was flung into the ſcale. Alte 
But if in humane actions, i, e. in actiq 
morality there be a fate, Then (as Biſhop 
1 Taylor juſtly obſerves) there is yo conting 
« and then all deliberation were the grea 
« folly in the world; becauſe, ſince only ons 
« part js poſſible, the other part is but a chi- 
* mera, and ſo not ſubject to conſultation. «= = 
« No man repeats that he could not ſpeak 38 
% ſoon as he was born: He that repents 
« js troubled far doing what he ought not. and 
« what he need not, If there be no liberty in 
<« the. will, a foo! and a wiſe man differ not, a 
& lazy man and a Giligent, a good man 5 f 
« fave only one hath a berter ſtar z they differ 
ce as a ſtrong man and a weak; but though on 
<« be the better thi he is not the Jeter man. 
« Add to this, it all our actions were ꝓtede- 
te termined, then (as one man were not i 


e rence of rewards in heaven or earth, e 
might give wbar he pleaſes, but he ſhalf reward 
none, no, not in any ſenſe Whatſoever. And 
« chriſtian princes, he goes on, may as well 
* hang a true man as a chief, becauſe this m 
„ no more breaks his law than the other: Ne 
ther of them do [properly] obey or diſobey ; * 
« Hur it is fortune that is hanged, and fortune 
«« that is advanced. And there is no ſuch thing 
<< ag virtue, no praiſe, and no law.“ 
Poirtbly, Though the will, ſo far as it is 4c» 
countable, is a free agent; yet it is not /o > Free 
but that it may be fixed by its own at. True, 
the active 10 1 1 of the body, ſo far as the will 
is anſwerable for their actions, are at liberty to 
do, or not to do this or that, as the will ſhall 
command. or pleaſe : Tet the will may not be al- 
ways at liberty to command either, or to be pleas'd 
with either. It may, like the magnetick needle, 
put an end to its own tremblings and inconſtan- 
cy, and fix it ſelf in a ſtate of reſt, till a diſap- 
pointment ſhews its error, or it be diſturbed 
The ſolicitations of a different ſcene of things, in 
which ſhe ſhall conceive her own happineſs or 
miſery to be differently intereſſed than before. 
For as all liberty is, in its original and primary 
deſign, given for the benefit of the agent that enjoys 
it 3, ſo it is therefore given, that the agent it. /ejf 
might fix it, and fx it ſo as may beſt favour and 
828 true and laſting happineſs. This is 
fo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of . 
freedom, that it 1s the very improvement and 
benefit of it. It is not an abridgment, it is the 
end and uſe of our fiberty, 
and determine the indifferency. of its. own power | 
to this dt that; W in which this 3 
| neſs 


[again 


.objects, after evidence has been examined. But 
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neſs is introduced, or this determination is made, 


is by an application of the mind (whether parti- 


ally or impartially) to the /ight or evidence with- 
in its reach. | OW. ; 
To fay that the will, though it cannot chuſe 
without evidence [without a motive or excite- 
ment ] yet it may chuſe againſt all evidence 
all motives or excitements] perceived 
and weighed, is, to me, all one as to ſay, tho? 
a ſhip cannot fail without wind; yet, it may 
fail againſt all winds. The will can do no more - 
than put it ſelf as it can, under the influence of 
light and evidence, of motives and encitements; 
and if there be nothing in the object thus pre- 
ſented to operate upon and determine the facul- 
ty, it muſt remain, after all, a fantaſtical, whim- 
ſical power: And whether it chuſes well or ill, 


can be no more virtuous or vicious in its choice, 


than the lucky or unlucky, but caſual concourſe | 
of atoms, or the blind determinations of chance 


or fortune are ſo. ö 
Such a liberty is only a ſnare to the will, and 


makes it as uncapable of praiſe 8 as 


an immutable fixedneſs to one ſide. The will, 
upon this principle, ever directing its choice by 
humour or accident, even where reaſon really 
approves its choice. And the will cannot (no, 


not it ſelf) be certain, it ſnall chuſe the ſame 
thing twice, or two moments together. It 
muſt, upon this hypotheſis, be a principle lia- 
ble to an eternal flutter, but uncapable of any 
ſteady . or purſuits whatſoever. 
ll, 


The will, I readily grant, cannot chuſe with- 


out an objeF to chuſe, i. e. it cannot chuſe ſome- 


thing, where there is nothing : Yet this, I appre- 
hend, it is not in its nature indifferent to all 


ww 


as. the neceſſity of action comes on, the mind 
ſums up the evidence. [the motives or 'excite- 
ments to action] whether partially or imparti- 
ally, and proceeds to a practical judgment; 
which judgment becomes a fixed rule to its own 
conduct, till a different face of affairs ſhall in- 
vite it to freſh inquiries and other reſolutions. 
The will ſtands bound by its own act or choice, 

till a new ſtate of things preſented, or a ſeco 
review of the old ſtate (brought on by ſome 
diſappointment, or unexpected incident or oc- 
currence) ſets it free again from the virtuous 
or vicious laws, it had made unto it ſelf, . 
The ſum is this; there is in every moral a- 
gent a radical liberty, determinable by nothing 
but it ſelf, conſidered as an accountable creature; 
a liberty to put the reaſons, that are within its 
reach, into the ſcales or not, to put only ſome 
or all; to obſerve or not obſerve, which of 
them truly preponderate [weigh heavieſt.] And 
ſuch is the make of the will, it does in its own 
nature follow (ſuppoſing it to come now to a 
determination) what appears at this time, and 
upon ſumming up the evidence, to be of the 
greateſt weight, or beſt for it ſelf, i. e. what 
appears beſt to chuſe for its preſent end, or as a 
means to purſue its choſen end. The certainer 
&* ſuch determination is (ſays Lock) the greater 
« is the perfection. Nay, were we determined 
c by any thing, but the laſt reſult of our own 
« minds, judging of the good or evil of any 
<« action, we were not free. Man would be 
e under the determination of ſome other than 
“ himſelf, which is want of liberty. To de- 
% ny that a man's will, in every determination, 
6 follows his own judgment, is to ſay, That a 
* man wills and as for an end. that he would 
D > 0 « not 


, 7 * oy 
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* e at the time that he wills 
for Far. if he prefers it Wh ek 
6c ee before any other, it i is phi 85 
C thinks better of it, and would wave it 
« any other ; Unleſs he can have and nat have it, 
« i and not will it at the ſame time z a 1 57 
' «© di&ion, ſays he, too manifeſt to be admitted * 
Sixthly, The [i light or evidence applicable 
a mind, and dapred 6 to direct and . the will 
of man, is 1. that which points out the real 
and bt pleaſure of our animal life, and thi fit- 


or which diſcovers the pr oper, the compleat and 
laſting happineſs of out |ſpir itual bf, ife, with the 
ford and ſafeſt way that leads to . 

To live to the purpoſes of our animal life only, 
though i it be by fatifications the moſt ſuitable 


beſt concerted meaſures; yet this alone can 


animals, and will denominate us, at beſt 


of animals; for it is in reality no more an 
what, by an animal ſagacity and experience, we 
may arrive at. But it is not the religion to 
which life and immortality are ' promiſed x or 


which the laws and ſanctions of revelation were 
chiefly calculated to promote. Our meer ſenſi - 
tive appetites, with the ſenſible objects that 
every where encompaſs us, joined with the com- 


mon obſeryations of a carnal mind [or of the 
natural or animal map] are ſufficient to direct 
and encourage us in theſe low purſuits. 1 


* Vid. Lock on the humane ee Chop. x ri. about 
T2 62, 45, 1 


4 | The 


fi); ES 
e and 2 


teſt Evi to obtain and prolong that pleaſure ; 


and innocent in their own nature q and by the 


raiſe us no higher than to a level with, er, A 

1 1 wii 17 4 1 2 a 
wiſer ſort of brutes, is we may ca religi- 
ou f nature, if we Jil or rather the religion 


* 
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3 L 21 } By; 
The buſineſs of revelation is to nd nobleg - 
good, ſuch as makes the cn [or fleſhly)] nnd 
enmity 115 | the God, who recommends it z 
and unwilling, pay unable 97 be ſubject to the 
laws that egen the purſuit. of it; and therefore 
what 1 5 1 acl blopd muſt not be conſulted a- 
bout, but denied, in order to obtain. It ſets be- 
fore us an ape benevolence and good - will to the 
makes the happineſs of communities in general, or 
- What tends to the true and beſt intereſt of the hu · 
mane race in both worlds, our grand duty. Re- 
velation teaches us to deny theſe animals we car- 
ry about with us, not only their ſelf- injurious 
and inordinate enjoyments, but their more re- 
gular and beneficial gratifications, when the 
more publick utility or good apparently calls for 
it. And that we may find our account in living 
to ſuch generous and worthy ends, revelation 
aſſures: us our loſſes ſhall be repaired with un- 
ſpeakable advantage by the righteous and kind 
governor of the unjverſe, if not in this life, hows. 
ever in a future and everlaſling ſtate of retribu- 
tion. And the more to work upon our fear, the 
ſtrongeſt paſſion, it diſſuades us from a ſelfiſh, 


ſeriſual courſe {when it tends, though not to the 
prejudice of our animal life, at leaſt to the more. 


Publict detriment or loſs) by ſevere prohibitions 
enforced with the threatnings of inſupportable 
and eternal vengeance, Now, . 
© Seventhly, That man may not (by a miſapplice- 
tian or a negleft of the light and evidence that 
ſurrounds him) make for himſelf a chaice, 
« He has, conſider'd as an ee crea- 
de ture, a power o ſuſpend the act of his choice 
«© from being determined for or againſt the thing 
<< propoſed, till he has examined, RAY ih 
3-8 5 1 IN ee. 4 


4 


| [22] 
< be really of à nature, in it elf and conſe- 
« 'quences, to make him happ y or no.” And 
as he has a power to fi my 5 determinations FH 


fo it is therefore given 
mine and take 2 of his own happin | 
Took that he be. not deceived. And that bg. 
ht not be deceived, his kind creator ha 
we care, that ſuch reaſons. for his duty, 
on 1 ſide of his real hap pineſs, ſhall be in his 
reach, as ſhall vaſtly cufweigh in themſeloss ; 
thing he can poſſibly put into the oppoſite ſca 
againſt them. And God has given him a phi ih 
fo put theſe reaſons under his own eye, all as 
well as ſome, and impartially to obſerve the diffe- 
rence upon the whole, The faithful uſe of 
which power is that which makes him a good 
Sent; and the neglect or abuſe of it, in any in- 
ſtance or degree, ' 1s that which denominates him 
a ſinful agent. . © 
dn The power to ſuſpend the execution or 
« ſatisfaction of any of our deſires, and a power 
c to conſider the objects of them, to examine 
ct them on all ſides round, and to weigh them 
<« with others, is that, ſays Lotk, in which the 
liberty of man doth chiefly conſiſt. And from 
ce the not uſing of it aright comes all that va- 
4 riety of miſtakes, errors, and faults, which we 
& run into, in the conduct of our lives, and our 
« endeavours after happineſs ; whilft we preci- 
t pitate the determination of our wills, and en- 
e gage too ſoon before due examination. For 
« when upon due examination we have judged, 
we have done our duty, all that we can ar 
« ought to do, in purſuit of our happineſs ; and 
« jt is not a fault, but a perfection of our na- 
&« ture to deſire, will, Pe, deen, to the 


e« laſt reſult of a fair examination.“ ä 
« And 


that he might exa- 
and 


4 8 


* 
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. And here we may ſee, ſays the ſame 


3 author, how it comes to paſs, that a man 
* may juſtly incur puniſhment, notwithſtand- 


86 and „yet it cle aol 5 9 by 
at ka | 
« impos'd on himſelf wrong meaſures of good 
40 iert z which however falſe and fallacious, 
<< have the ſame influence on all his future con- 
« duct, as if they were truè and right. He has 
cc viciated his own palate, and muſt be anſwer- 
tc able to himſelf for the ſickneſs or death that 
c“ follows from it. The eternal law and nature 
« of things muſt not be alter'd to comply with 
« his ill-order*'d choice. If the neglect or abuſe 


* ing. For tho” his will be always determined 


« of the liberty he had to examine what would 


de really and truly make for his happineſs, miſ 


t leads him, the miſcarriages that follow it, 


« muſt be imputed to his own election.“ 
And ſo much for the moral agency of the crea- 
ture in general. | 


_——@o es 
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Of the moral agency of the creature con- 


er d in its original ſtate. 


TI. ſtate of angels and man in innocency 
| I take to be this: God intending to be 
glorified by free obedience, ſet before the angels 
happineſs and miſery ; and before our grand pa- 
rents, life and death. They might put their 
hand to which they would; only what they 
choſe ſhould be their portion. They were in- 

. | ſtructed 


a choice of his own making, he has 


— 
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ie event of 


and their wills were wich amiable” ex. 


vellencies and glorious objects; and then they 


wete- leſt to themſelves, not to their natural 


Sod, but t rice tae cd They thou 


ave an happier 3 | 49 
happineſs, or as to the /ecurity eir happi- 
= 5g or as to Both) than their native 8 


could raiſe them to, if they would but chaſe it: 


And chuſe it they might and would, had thi 


8 weigh'd it; which the liberty of their 
wills di 


enable chem to do, and which the im- 


Portance of the cafe call'd for. | 7 
I angels and man had not a power, by their 
creation, to ffand or fall, but were (without 
their own choice) put into ſuch circumſtances as 
they could not prevent, and yet could not reſiſt, but 
Which did inevitably derermine them to one 


| fide, and that the wrong "ſide too; then they 


were fo far from being moral agents, that they 
were not, in theſe circumſtances,' any * 
all; were at beſt but intelligent machines, pieces 
of thinking paſſive matter; were not a#ive, 


but a#ed by ſome foreign invincible impulſe; - 


And ſo the devil was fo far from being in any 
guilty ſenſe, acceſſary to man's deſtruction,” or 
Adam to that of his poſterity*s, that they were 
neither of them either principals or atceſſaries in 
their own deſtruction. 1 
And (by the way) if this he our preſent ſtate, 
whether it be by the law of our creation, or as a 


"Puniſhment of Adam's fall; yet ſtill we have no 
aal tranſgreſſions of our own, nor are we ca- 


pable of any. For, according to this view of 
Things, we muſt be uncapable of acting at all, 
whether right or wrong; and when 
| . | et 


_— —— — — - 


gene, law), we at. 


Ic "ſore. it is, that they were truly 
had a principle of kae or of 


JT on. N 
This freedom, of theif Ville, i in th; . 


created tes -and. the leaving, them (for a 


at leaſt). to the %/e of this freedom, appear every 
way Be eto the a of 25 ane 00 Fe 


Fit MET he es of tings. "A meer dept 


influences of. f eir 


maker con thy pled in bar of this li- 
rty or. 1 PX the doctrine of an uni- 


verſal ſuſtentation conclude the def to be the 
immediate Principle of all action; and (by conſe- 
quence) was it found to exclude a fe, determining 


power in the creature; then the very notion of 


government. by. laws . would. ceaſe. Had the 
Whole intelligent creation no proper action of 
their own, but were they intirely managed and 


7 actuated by the divine e «« Then the moſt 
4 ſerious irs of the world (as one expreſſes 


& it) muſt be regarded as a meer ludicrous ſcene 
« or dance of puppets. A ſet of beings capable 
< of the knowledge of their duty, but deſtitute of 
„the ability to af it, mult be Teſs capable ſub- 
40 . jects. of Grünen by laws, than the incelli- 
gent trees in the fabulous Dodong's grove :*? 


| Wie trees erg vocal, and return d the anſwers ＋＋ 


oracle. 
« Bur if the benden of the being of a 
& creature he conceived inconſiſtent with a fel 


+0 determining power iũ the creature, in order to 


Ao. E | «6 action, 


* 7 another, by ſome- 
ks i may be ad ; 
7 9 — were under a moral | 
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4 a diſtin& power in the creature, c 


F486] 
ec Ou it muſt either be op Split Quid 
« the Deity could not produce and 


« with fuch a cogent or elſe Men, 
<« not do it. As for the former ſuppofitibn, ix is 
« ſufficient to obſerve; that wy reaſon can 
« be aſſigned, 'why the production of a Ah 

« power ſhould be thought leſs pofſibke ch the 
& creation "of + A diſtines ſubſtance.” And as the 
« Deity ſuſtains or preſerves the ſubſtaute of his 
ec creatures ſo, as that it ſtill Temaint (not- 
« withftanding the moſt intimate penetration) 


_ « ſufficiently — mts from his own's fo by 


6 of reafon, he may as well be fuppoſed 
Us be üben or preſerve the Power of a creature 
& fo, as that it may til] retain its ple tor and 
& capacity of becoming a proper pr 
6 And 4 for the e ſu 55 lr. chat 
ee the deity would not produ and proſetve fuch 
& A a fo determining power in a erkætifre; "tis'a 
cient confaratith to remark, that ROM _ 


&« teconcileable to the notion * 
* 3 (ſuch as is the Der 175 = 
3 without any Ja 

« But to impart a capacity to Ups 255 

c without beftowing * an 22 tc cent it, 
« would have been to have im 12 1 it for no 
&« wiſe and valuable end. And can we enter- 
„ tain ſo mean an idea of the wiſeſt as well = 
« preateſt of Beings, as to imagine he 2 5 
« raiſe this glorious ſtructure of fie world ohl 

« to ſerve as a ſcene fot intelligent mãchineł to 15 
* moved and auaed in, (and that for the moſt 
part in ſo ridiculous and. 10 a0 perf à man- 
4e ner) for no other end but co divert # ſelf 


cc with the trifling . l x Wt 


">< 


5 cg re to 


ſer 
4 of the 


far creatures that are ſup- 
7 a = poll an abſalute and univerſal ne- 
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if a free — the creature be a 
de thing, will it be caſy to aſſign any re 
why we qught not to believe it is a real thing, or 


that we have the power it /eif ? ſince by the law 


of our creation we have (whether we will or no) 
an inward, invincible coſciauſteſt of ſuch a li- 
berty in our ſelves; and: as firm a perſuaſion, 

grounded upon the niceſt obſervations we can 
— that the reſt of our 2 8 do in various in- 
ſtances enjoy the ſame freedom, viz, that every 
one has a real power to do ſome things that he 
leaves undone; and to leave undone ſome things 
that he aal, does. This idea of liberty, and a 


conſciouſneſs that we have it, ſeem to be 171 


1 by our Creator upon the mincy of 


Now this muſt be either to no purpoſe z or be 
deſigned as an art of vexation, and an i 
ment of torment to evil purpoſe z (while conſci, 
ence is irreſiſtibly determined to ſting us for not 


being better, than we were really capable of be- 
1 ing z 
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| 4 28 1. 
ing g3 and every. one is led to blame and 4Mict 
is neig -hbonr for what he could never hinder 3) 
or elſe” it muſt be intended to rſuade us of 4 
power we actually have; and ſo to be the means 
of a reward, and the way to felicity by the ad- 
vantage of a free and wiſe choice 3” and this is to 
very good purpoſe. Beſides, if there were no fi, 
berty in the creature, there could be nothing | 

contingent, all thing 5 would be neceſſary 3 
conſequently, would neceſſarily bear upop them 
the characters or marks of the infinitewifdomand 
oodneſs of the firſt mover : And having no 
| i iberty at all, they could never be at liberty to 
act atherwiſe, bur'would be under a neceſſity to 
continue to move riglitly and wiſely to eternity. 
Nothing could be wrong or fooliſh, but would, 
in every circumſtance and degree, be: as perfe& 
and as good as it ſhould be, and as it was poſſible 
to be. And ſo to lie, would be as praiſe-worthy | 
as to ſpeak the truth ; and to Kill an innocent per- 
fon as worthy an action as to ſave bis 92 The 
former would, upon this ſuppoſition, be A 
fectly right i in its kind 3 and the latter wou 
na more. 

As to what Mr. Holds ſu noſes, That no- 
« thing taketh beginning from it /#f, but from 
« the action of ſome other immediate agent, 
without it ſelf.” * i. e. Nothing can move it 
felf,” but is and muſt be moved by another. 1 
would obſerve, * 

1. That was the ſuppoſition univer/ally true, 
the divine being it ſelf would be no principle of its 
own actions, but muſt depend upon the action 
of ſome other agent, before or without it ſelf, in 
all its determinations. It would argue an infinite 


* id. His treatiſe of liberty and neceſſity, 5. 71. 


129 J 
und eternal. ſucceſſion of cauſes/and effects, or 
rather of effects only, without any firſt and real 


cauſe. For if thare be a firſt cauſe, action muſt 


begin in that cauſe, and not from another: But 
if chere be no firſt cauſe, then there muſt be 
an endleſs proceſſion of effects without any cauſe 
at all; „lich is to aſcribe an inſinite effei# to 
nothing, rather than allow an infinite ſomething as 
its cauſe ; which is down-right atheiſm. Bur, 
2dly. If the fup 
only of creatures, then he allows that the acts of 
the Creator take their beginning from himſelf, 
and not from the action of ſome other immedi- 
ate agent without himſelf ; and therefore that a 
prin ple or ſelf. determination is not a contra- 
diction in terms, but a very poſſible thing, in 
that it is a perfection which is actually exiſting 
in the firſt cauſe. So that the only diſpute will 
be, whether it be a communicable perfection 
or no? Or, whether this ſelf-moving 17 inciple 
be any Tray of that likeneſs or image, which our 
maker has imparted to angels and men ? Or, 
whether the creation of an active being, of one 
that is zruly ſo, be an over-match for his infinite 


wiſdom and power, any more than the creation 


of a being meerly paſſe. 
2 Since every ſpecies of beings finds it 
more inclined and capable of communica- 

ting its own likeneſs, than that which is unlike 
ic elf: z why ſhould we think it leſs becoming, 
or leſs poſſible for the divine being to derive 
unto ſome of his creatures a 1 g principle 
(which is what he certainly has himſelf, and 
which is therefore a branch of his own image) 
than for the divine being to derive only a _ 


er to be moved, and ated upon by ſome t | 
ad 


Feen ; which (if it was ible to be 
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tion is to be underſtood 
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in himſelf) is at deaſt a mare diſpntahle branch 
tf the divine likeneſs. „ lad eh ig rt 
Aby Or, Ait he ſot the, We den aun 
tot, that all. even the nobleſt of his creatures, 
ſhould: be: 30holy alive, and moved by an: 
ther ; can:any+reaſon be aſſignecd {a5 bas been 
already obſerved) why' ſugh. creatures ſhould 
be capable of the ides of liberty, atleaſt, of think: 
ing themſelvmm | with ſo divine a principle? 
Or, if the nation of liberty was proper. to be 
communicated; to creatures, that they might 
aſcribe chis glory to their maker; had not a 
double care boen-needful, that man, in all the 
acts of his will: ſhould. feel himdelt impelled and 
moved by another, that he might not be temp : 
ted to aſſume this peerleſs honour unto himy 
ſelf ? However, that he ſhogld be as much 43 
poſſible removed from any conſciouſneſs or in- 
ward ſenſe of ſuch an innate, ebnereated, in- 
bred principle, that chere might be nothing in the 
make and conſtitution of his nature to prompt 
or betray him into this miſtake ? And this was 
the rather needful, becauſe the divine laws 
themſelves, with the rewards and puniſhments 
annexed to them; do ſo naturally and ſo power: 
fully diſpoſe us to a belief, that we were not in 
our creation' determined to one fide only, but 
might have choſen obedience as well as diſobe . 
dience, and life as well as death - | +: 
gibly. But be this as it will : were we to err 
in this matter, it were infinitely more ſafe (e- 
ven in our fallen ſtate) to err on the ſide of li- 
berty than againſt it. For if we are not free, 
but why paſſrue, it can do us no hurt to think 
our ſelves free. What I am under a neceſſiiy ta 
do and be, I fhall do and be notwithſtanding 4 
nay, this very belief that I am free, will be 7 
© . 1 | neceſ> 


#1) 
aſe, witk all the _ x9 
en oe fou an ONE 
. But if we ate rc Fee, and think 
we hive 1» e e e ch hats, hurt, 
it may turn dh out” urt, as it ma 
imo negled that part upen Which life lu ; 
2 Depend Sy it way hot only prbve 
der ts this World abetit 
25 01 thoſ See Hey were 8 
veti us for the public good, are eicher wickelly 
Impley d agalaft”$t;-- er Hodhfully: buried, 
waht-of a VigetoWWand' timely refftance 
ee ed var me Fr 
abuſe o y th g againft the 
Ft of hes; may hettay che wnthinking world, 
with which we live, 55 an indolent and ruinous 
ſtupidity, in che maxters of eternal liſe; wht 
they are led to commit the infinite concern- 
ments of their fouls” to the immediate und 
fole conduct of the ſpirit, in the neglect of 
that — 1 uben which his promifed help and 
cceſs f the whole ds. To men- 
2 nothing here of the immomerable tem- 
poral advantages chat particular perſons, pri- 
vate families, or more publick ſocieties may 
loſe ; or the temporal evils they may iy fuſſer; bed | 
the unvirtuous inactivity, ot 288500 compliati- 
ces, which the belief of ſuch a mechanick, 
ſive principle, as the want of Hberty in decke 
ture may introduce into — rational nk AYR 1 00 
2. It is equally agrerable to tlie goodneſs 
God, that ng ds and man ſhould be Made frer at 
firſt, Andie (allet or a while) unto this freedom. 
12 That they be made free at flrſt; 
in as much as the freedom we art pleading for, 
argues a nobler ſubſtance for its foundation, viz. 
* che being who enjoys it, is either a pure 
ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, * leaſt mn with — h'g and nt a 
ſtem of organiz d matter only: It ſuppoſes a 
neceſſity of reaſon and underſtanding E direck 
and fix this free creature z and that inſtinct and 
mechaniſm are not ſufficient to regulate its mo- 
tions: It argues the expediency of a divine law 
7 rin, it a the ang its rr in the 
uſineſs of its ſupreme happineſs, and in the. 
means to obtain it; and that it is capable of a 
more excellent government, than creatures that 
move by the laws of attraction or gravitation < 


It ſhows a greater likeneſs to its maker, the 


eat ſource and ſtandard of all perfection, whilſt 
dy an Imitation of the divine freedom in its 


reaſonable motions, the moral creature becomes 


a ſort of under. creator (within the ſphere of its 
own powers, viz.) of thoughts, volitions, and 
actions; giving a new modification or turn to its 
own mind and will, and a new determination to 


thoſe active Power it carries about ir ſelf : Nay, 


the real baſis of all that righteouſneſs and true 
holineſs, of all thoſe praiſes and rewards which 
are aſcribed to angels and man, ſeems to be 
found chiefly. (if not wholly) in this principle o 

liberty or freedom in their moral actions: 

this appears to be the only true and reaſonable: 
foundation of their improvements in virtue, and 
of their riſing hereby to ſtates of higher capaci- 
ties and enjoyments, | 


* © Wherein doth the image of God in man conſiſt? 
4 A. It principally conſiſts and moſt eminently appears in 
* man's ſoul, 1. In its nature and ſubſtance, as it is, like 
& God, fpiricual, inviſible, immortal, &*%. 2. In its powers 
« and faculties, reaſon or underſtanding, and FREEDOM in its 
__ 3 actions. vid. Pool's Annotations an Gen. 1. 
9. 25, 2 . : 5 


6k 
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adh. It is as agreeable to the divine goodieſtz 
that they ſhould be I (at leaſt for 4 while): to 
the »/e of this freedom. Phe principle ic ſelfy 
without an-opportunity-to-exert. it, would have 
been uſeleſs and vain : Nay, it is, in effect, to 
deny there was ever ſuch a fres power in angels 
and man, to ſay it was never in their power to 
have acted freely. So that the - goodneſs. ſhewn 
in communicating the principle it ſelf would have 
been but a name, a chimera, unleſs. the crea- 
rage had been left, more or leſ to the conduct 

E bag uz, N r. „ u.. 
What Mr. Charnoct obſerves; with reſpect. 
to our grand parent, is much to the preſent 
purpoſe. God's gobdneſi, ſays he, furniſhed 
% Adam with a power to ſtand; was it contrary 
« to his goodneſs. to leave Adam to the free uſe 
ce of that power ? — Te what purpoſe did 
« God 2 law to govern his rational crea- 
e tures, and yet reſolve that the creature ſhould 
« not, have its choice, whether he would obey 
« it or not? Had he been really conſtrained to 
tc obſerve it, his obſervation of it could no more 


_ © haye been called obedience, than the acts of 


C byutes (that have a kind of natural conſtraint 
« upon them by the inſtinct of their nature) 
4 can be called obedience; And in vain had God 
«© endowed. a creature with ſo great and noble 
c a principle as liberty. Had it been goodneſs in 
&« God, after he had made a reaſonable creature, 
to govern him in the ſame manner, as he did 
« brutts, by a neceſſary inſtin# ? It was the good- 
„ eſs of God to men and angels, to leave them 
te in ſuch a condition, to be able to give him 
« a voluntary [or free] obedience, a nobler 
offspring than the whole creation could pre- 
* ſent him with: ay ſhall his goodneſs be un- 


der- 


U 
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an ene and be accounted mean, becauſe 
« mat made an ill uſe of it, and rurned it in- 
e to A * ee 
But you w . ever un 
ies in its own nating a poſſibility of abuſing that 
iberty z had we not the wretched event it ſelf 
to witneſs to the truth of this ſad concluſion, - 
Grant it to be ſo z but then fince it muſt on 
che other hand, imply a paſſibilit alſo of uſing it 
aright ; muſt not ſuch a principle be a much 
greater inſtance of goodneſs in-our Creator, than 
to deny the creature liberty io Hand, and yet to 
puniſh it for falling? Or, than to be created in 
ch circumſtances, as made the virtuous uſe of 


| what ſome tall liberty, impoſ/ible, and yet the 


abuſe of it as fatal, as if — virtuous uſe of it 
had been not only poſſible, but highly probable ? 
which yet ſeems to be the opinion of 'thoſe (of 


at leaſt, the conſequence of it) who hold er 


an abſolute decree, or inflexible ſor 


— the future creatures actual ſin, and — 


miſery, as implies'a neceſſity of the creature's be- 
coming actually ſinful and eternally mĩſerable. 
For they themſelves (when they think P 
to ſpeak out) make no difficulty to allow, that 
it is in truth, not only poſſible, but probable, bighs | 
ly probably, nay, firictly certain and abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the ſin and miſery thus decreed 
or foreknown, ſhould eventually be. Now if 
this be no way inconſiſtent with infinite good- 
neſs ; much leſs will the caſe before us, be ſo; 
where the freedom, I am contending for, did 
_ it 8 indeed, that this freedom might 
be abuſed; but then it was not only as poſſible that 


ic might not be abuſed, but highly probable allo. 


* Fid. Mr. Charneck on the divine attributes, p. 391. 
a Nay, 
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ing a tight, ſnould notwithſtanding, in con- 


tempt of its maker's authority, and to the ha- 
——— own eternal happineſs, dare to neg · 
lect the gift that was in it. So that duty and 
intereſt, the reaſon and prabability of the thing 
ing ſo ſtrongly and intirely on the ſide of obe- 
ience, is what makes the creature's fall ſo in- 
excuſable and aſtoniſhing. - | 5 
HhHeſides (to ſpeak nothing here of the caſe of 

Adam's poſterity, who were relieved againſt the 
ruinous effects of their grand parent's fall by the 
promiſed ſeed:) Beſides, Lay;-with reſpect to 
the angels that fell; as the offenders are the ſuf 
ferers, and muſt blame themſelves only; ſo no in- 
jury could accrew to their fellow angels thereby, 
who maintained their innocency, but unto 
themſelves alone, and unto ſuch creatures as 
ſhould be drawn into à cauſeleſs and wicked 
imitation of their rebellion. Their fall rather 
ſerved as an awful warning to the reſt, and 
was improveable to their greater caution; and 
may be (for ought we know) one ſovereign 
means of their confirmation; whilſt they a 
in theſe ſad examples of apoſtacy and wretched- 
neſs, that moral liberty is a talent that may be 
abuſed to the infinite hurt of the. owner; and 


that the ſanctions of the divine laws are moſt. 


ſure and tremendous in their execution. 
However, thus much is plain, it all events 
and actions were equally neceſſary (as they muſt 


be without a real principle of liberty) idleneſt 


would be as good as labour, and peeviſhneſs as 
good as patience ; the one would be as praiſe- 
worthy as the _ Biſhop Taylor therefore 
| — 


* 


Nay, it was but poſible that a creature, with 


ſeems 


T3630 
ſeems to argue juſtly, when he tells us (ſpeak- 

mg of the accountable creature, or conſidered 
as in a ſtate of trial) * That difficulty makes 
4 virtue, and the contrariety of objects makes 
difficulty, and the various ends and amabi- 
4e lities makes the contrariety, and liberty is the 
% hand and fingers of the ſoul, by which ſhe 

5* picks and chuſes; and if ſhe gathers flowers 
« (as ſhe is taught) the makes her ſelf a garland 
« of immortal! - 

But let this ſuffce for the moral agency'of the 
creature, conſidered in its original fate. 

The moral agency of the accountable creature, 
in its lo pſed and fallen ſtate, next follows: But 
this I ſhall reſerve for my ſecond letter; where 
I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the true notion of go/- 
el grace, and to ſhew the real conſi iſtency and feet 
barmony between grace and liberty in the affair 
ow man's ſalvation, 'or recovery by Chriſt. 


1 


J am, Sir | 


ours in great affeftion, 
and all ready ſervices, 


8. F. 


E. 8 8 AY 


: Grace and Liberty: 


OR, THE 


M oral agency of the account- 
able creature in its lapſed 
5 and fallen ſtate. 


LETTER: IL 


| 2 S E C T. | I. 
FIR, 

| HAT learned author was certainly 
5 in the right, when he obſerves, that 


in enquiries concerning the efficient 


cauſe of moral actions, it is common 


for us to deny one truth for tear of loſing an- 
other : 


"> 
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sther: And we will not allow to man a liberty 


Jeſus Chri 
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e in ſpiritual actions and moral effects "54 | 


hoic 
2 of diſparaging the grace Cod: Whereas it 


is by the grace of God we have this liberty; for na 
man can chuſe what he does not know, and no 
man can love that which hath no amability I no- 
thing lovely] in it. Now becauſe we have all 
notices ſpiritual, and the arguments of inyita- 
tion to obedience. in duties.evangelical, from re- 


velation and the grace of God; therefore to thia. 


we owe the liberty of our wills, i. e. a power to 
chuſe ſpiritual — Grace and truth come by 
and liberty of will in thoſe reſpecta 
come by him alſo for if the Son make us free, 
then are we free indeed. So far the caſe of moral 
actions and ſpiritual are all one; for that action 
is moral, which is done in obedience or diſobe- 
dience to a law; and ſpiritual is no more, ſave on · 
ly that it relates. to another Jaw, to the evange- 
lical or ſpiritual law of liberty: But in the na- 
ture of the thing, it is the ſame, and can as well 
be choſen, one as the other, when they are e- 
qually taught, and alike commanded, and pro- 
unded under the ſame proportionable amabili- 
or lovelineſs; and till they be ſo, they are not 
equally laws. But Et jt be this way, or any o- 
ther, we cannot work, till we bave power to work ; 
and we cannot chuſe, till we have liberty; and tue 
cannot be under a law, and. promiſes ang threatnings,, 
if we cannot chuſe, © „ 
Let no man think, that to attribute ſuch a 
liberty to man now, is to exalt him too much; 
for tho” it muſt needs ſignify a ſtate much more 
perfect than that of beaſts, yet it is very im- 
perfect compared with that of angels, and with 
what we our ſelves expect hereafter z and need 
not to be envied to mankind, as if it agen 
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of the celeftia} . Taki rea 


ction fit to humble e us, not to make us proud: 
It only ſets us higher than a tulip, and en- 
borders rs beyond the folds of ſheep; 
| ens ſtall; but it keeps us in our 
* quſt rene to God, inferior to 
t angels, and ind in a poſhdility of becoming ſaints. 
— rr this 
liberty; and eee. 
bs our 8 ae the duſt, and confeſs that 
-and excellence fuppoſes [a 
— to] "miſery, and is imperfeCtion, 
por at the ſame time ir be the inſtrument 
pon] capacity of all duty and of all virtue.“ 
Nay, it is by a right uſe af ourtiderty, ina due 
pace of light and evidence, that we fix ic 
our advantage, and arrive at a ſtate of con- 
firmation in piety and bleſſedneſa. For the 
very fixedneſ; of angels and ſpirits above is not me- 
thanical but choſe. and may (for ought we 
know) be in part the natural reſult, as well as 
gracious reward of the regular improvements of 
their liberty in the day of trial. 
However, moſt men, I think, will grant I. 
_ berty of will in actions of natural lf: and common 
iuorcourſe, though ſome do deny it in moral 
ations, or at leaſt in actions ſpiritual : But they 
don't conſider, that by this means they evacuate 
and deſtroy the very nature and purpoſe of 1i- 
berty and choice. For the denying liberty 
* in all moral and ſpiritual things, i. e. in 
& all things of manners, in all things of obe- 
& dience to the laws of God and man, and the 
« allowing ir in things under no law, is a de- 
tc ſtruction to the very nature and purpoſes of 
« liberty. The only end of liberty is to make us 
« capable of link; of virtue and — and to 
*« diſtinguiſh 


our 
the ox 
ſtation, 


[4] 
te diſtinguiſh us from brutes, by a diſtin? man- 
«© ger of approach unto God, and a way of con- 
cc formity unto him proper to us. And except in 
the matter of divine and humane laws, except 
cc in the matter of virtue and vice, except in or- 
* der to reward or - puniſhment, liberty and 
cc choice were good for nothing. For to keep our 
cc ſelves from harm or poiſon, and enemies, 
cc a natural inſtinct, and lower appetites, and 
« more brutiſh faculties would ſerve our needs, 
cc ag well as the neceſlities of birds and beaſts. 
« And therefore to allow it, where it is good 
e for nothing, and to deny it, where only it 
« can be uſeful and reaſonable, and fit to be 
* done, and given by the wiſe father of all his 
cc creatures, muſt needs be amiſs. — 
And this is ſo plain a caſe, that the greateſt 
aſſerters of our captivated ſtate by the fall, have 
ſome of them been obliged to receed at laſt from 
the rigour of their opinion. Luther, ſays 
« Biſhop Burnet, went on long, as he at firſt 
« ſet out, with ſo little diſguiſe, that whereas 
« all parties had always pretended, that they 
tc aſſerted the freedom of the will, he plainly 
e ſpoke out, and ſaid the will was not free, but 
« enſlaved: Yet before he died, he is reported 
& to have changed his mind; for though he 
c never own'd that, yet Melanhon, who had 
cc been of the ſame opinion, did freely retract it; 
tc for which he was never blam'd by Luther,” ** 
I ſhall ſhew therefore, that what has been 
ſaid of angels and man in a ſtate of innocency, is, 
in its meaſure, true of man alſo, conſidered as 
e by redemption, and put into a new ſtate of 
tr i 0 | 


vid. His Expoſition of the Articles, p. 151; . 
| When 


* 


| 4 ] 7 
When God gives a challenge to the 17-aclites; 

to ſhow = inſtance ,, wherein he had been 
wanting to them : What could 1 have done more to 
my vineyard, that I have not done in it? Or, what 
ought I to have done more? Is it not as if he had 
ſaid ? Every thing that becomes me to do, 
to make you fruitful, is done already. Your 
own part, indeed, is ſtill behind, and is all thar 
remains to render mine effectual. All needful 
help #; provnled, and put within your reach. 
Aſk ye ſhall receive it; ſeek and ye ſhall 
find it. Even your heart of ſtone I ani ready to 
take away, and to give you a heart of fleſh; I 
only wait to be enquired of in the uſe of appoin- 
ted means, that I might do it for you. 

And when God challenges them to make any 
tolerable excuſe for their unfruitfulneſs; WuERE-· 
FORE, When 1 looked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes? Sure, none will be 
able to reply ; why, Lord, we were by nature 
thorns and thiftles, and had no poſſible means to be- 
come vines or fig-trees : But can men gather grapes 

thorns, or figs of thiſtles ? Mat. vii. 16. No, no; 
od will make it out againſt them at the great 
day, that under ſuch a cultivation and care, they 
were capable of what he expected from them, 

I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right 
ſeed, [done enough to make thee ſo] bow then 
art * turned into the degenerate plant of a ſtrange 
vine | | 

But becauſe the ſeeming oppoſition between 
liberty and grace has proved a mighty prejudice a- 
gainſt a due acknowledgment of the former, I 
ſhall endeavour in the next ſection to ſhew the 
harmonious agreement that there is betwixt them 
in the work of our ſanctification. 


1 er. 


\ 


[ 42 ] : 
SECT. I. - 
TOW what I have to offer upon the head of 
V GRACE, ſhall be in anſwer to theſe two 
queries: 0 n 44 
Firſt, Whether, beſides the rule of. ſantFifica- 
tion in the word of God; beſides Chriffs ex- 
ample and pattern; beſides the external cu by 
precepts and prohibitiens, by promiſes and 
threatnings, or by the rewards of virtue and 
puniſhments of vice; and the internal call of con- 
ſeience, with — —_ ſtrivings of — — 
whether beſides all chefe there be any furtber 
Belp yet needful to render ſuch aſſiſtances effe- 
ctual to our ſanctificatien? e 8 
Secondly, If any further help be yet needful, q 
what that ſincerity in ſeeking is, to which this re- 
maining help is promiſed ? | Ss 


| 
| 
[ An anſwer to the firft query I fhalf return 
[ | under theſe following propoſitions : | 
| 1. Every thing that a wife and God doth 
. inſtitute and appoint, muſt be /ufficient for the 
ith ends of its inſtitution and appointment. To fay 
otherwiſe is to impeach the moſt perfect and 
beſt of Beings of error or deceit, So that if ſuch * 
means are afforded us, that we might be holy by 
the aſſiſtance of them, and we be obliged to be 
holy by theſe helps alone; then they muſt, it's 
plain, be able to make us holy; and the fault 
muſt be ours, and wholly ours, if we be not 
ſanctified by them. | 8 
But if they were given as only a part of thoſe 
means which are neceſſary for our fanctification 
then they were never defigned alone for this end; 


and it can be no fault of ours that by theſe alone 
5 | we 
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ene holineſs. The other part being 


Sper money . * a impoſſible to be holy 
it 


ving at the ſame time it 


: be bay 2 — — or that we may 


that which is neceſſary to me 


| — > we mul diſtinguiſh betwixt the means that 
are to be uſed b us, and thoſe further means, 
which the ſpirit AChR Chriſt is ready to or uſe of 
Hin ſelf, upon the performance of our part, i. e. 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between our own and the 
ſpirit's wur in our — — Our own part 
may be ſufficient for us, in a duty, and in 
order to entitle us unto the ſpirit's : Yer it 
may not tbe ſufficient for our "ant cation with- 
out the-ſpirit's part. They may be both need- 
ful for-our holineſs, though not both needful to 
be done by us, What —— for us to do, 
it is our duty to expect the ſpirit will do: And 
to blame our ſelves for the non | ar gs of 
his part, is to blame our ſelves that we are not 
the ſpirit of God, or as mighty as he. Yet if 
— be nothing for us to do towards our ſan- 
\Rification, that we can do; then it is 
Owing to no of ours that we are not ſan- 
1 (f ang mbry_ mpen kim foo 
(if any where) upon him from 
whom the whole muſt come. 
3. We muſt betwixt the work of 
the ſpirit that is neceſſary to lead the way to our 
part, and the work of the ſpirit that is neceſſary 
to attend it, and the work e ſpirit that is 
neceſſary to follow after, in order to , or 
nnen ſanctification. 
.] What is neceſſary to heed the way to our 
part muſt be done by the ſpirit, before our part 
can be due, ek fn.this cope 3. 


wards, as are proper 


act the will of God that ve ſhould möve b, 


but that we ſhould move after. Till the ſpirit 
has prepared the way, and has furniſhed out the 
help we need, it is not expected that we ſhould 
act, it is not our fin to ſtand ſtill; nay, it 
would not only be in vain, but preſumptuous 
for us to attempt to move, it would be to aſ- 


pire after independency. 


Now the ſpirit's previous aſſiſtances are ſuch 
as theſe: To make a creature capable of a go- 
vernment by laws and ſanctions, it is neceſſary 
that the ſpirit ſhould create in it or reſtore to It a 
deſire or love to be compleatly and for ever happy; 
that he endow it with capacities to judge, -upon 
an impartial inquiry,” into what offers, what is 


beſt adapted or ſuited to the ends of its happineſs, 


and what are the fitteſt means to attain thoſe 
ends. It is further neceſſary, that the ſpirit 
create in it, or reſtore to it, a principle of li- 
berty to move this way or that way, to ſearch 
here and there in queſt of true happineſs, and of 
the way that leads to it. This is a work needful 


to go before, either in its creation or reſtora- 


tion, in order to put the creature into a ſtate of 
trial. It is alſo requiſite, that he prepare ſuch 
truths as are ſufficient to direct it to its great 
end, and to point out the way thither; ſuch 
truths as are ſufficient to inſtruct the account · 


able ereature in the knowledge of that good 
which would beatify it, and in the means that 
are proper for it to uſe in order to come at it, 


i. e. to furniſh out ſuch ſacred verities, ſo clearly 
explained, ſo well atteſted, and ſo recommended 
by their intrinſick excellency. and promiſed re- 
and ſufficient (when the 
creature does (as it may) duly apply them) to 
proguce that dutiful reſpect unto ſuch moral go- 

N ; | yernment, 


E 
vernment, as the means with which it is in- 
truſted, either can or ought of ibemſelves to pro- 
duce: i. e. It is the ſpirit's part to provide the 
goſpel, by which life and immortality are brought | 
to light, with the path that leads to them. And 
this the ſpirit hath done, and is what the apo- 
ſtle means, when he tells the converted Romans, 
As much as in me is, I am ready to preach the goſ 
pel unto you that are at Rome alſo. For I am not 

aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt ; for it is the power 
of God unto” ſalvation unto every one that believes, 
.to the Jew firſt, and alſo to the Greek, Chap. i. 
13, 16. Since we are to be ſanctified by the 
truth, we are not required to be ſanctified by it, 
before it is revealed: And it is not really re- 
, vealed, till the object be either brought down 
and propoſed to our faculties in a diſcernable 
light, or our faculties raiſed up unto the object. 
I.] There is a work of the ſpirit, that is 
neceſſary to attend our part, and to go along 
-with it. 1 * Oh N : 
Our part is now to ſeek, to look out and a- 
bout us, and to weigh every thing that offers, 
that we may find what is that good that will 
make us happy, and what are thoſe means that 
are appointed to ſecure it. It is to make a virtu- 
ous uſe of that principle of liberty we have recei- 
ved; not to ſhut our eyes upon the light; not 
to take a paſſing and tranſcient view only; not 
to form our judgments and our reſolutions raſh- 
ly; nor yet to ſuſpend and to defer them needleſs- 
ly ; not to come to a practical concluſion with- 
out juſt enquiry, nor yet to delay it, till the 
evidence grows clouded, languid and feeble a- 
gain; but to be diligent and impartial in our 
ſearches, and deliberate and timely in our re- 

ſolves, WE = 
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And the pure part is to maintain the f- 
culties he hath created or reſtored, and are need- 
ful to be continued unto ſugh an end; and 
Preſerve the great ſanctifying truths of the goſ- 

et to their clearneſs and authori- 


| nary way, at leaſt, by his providential diſpen- 


fations, to cauſe that ſtar to move this way and 


that way, that thoſe who are groping in the dark 


for it, may diſcern ſo much of its light, and feel 
ſo much of its influence, as is needtul to enable 
them to mortify their luſts, and to eſcape de- 
ſtruction; to qualify them for holy obedience, 
and to lead them to the regions of light and life. 
Theſe aſſiſlances of the ſpirit, are needful for 
us to our ſanctrfcation ; but then they are aſſi- 
ſtances that are already communicated. They 
are the talents that are put into our hands to 
trade with; and our nqgleũ or abuſe of them is 
that which makes us ſo guilty, and our deſtru- 
Etions ſo much our own : It is a reſiſting: the 
ſpirit, a counterworking his work, and was:the 
crying ſin of the old world, when he thus ftrove 
with them. . 
Wi rHOUr theſe previous and accompanying aids 
.of the ſpirit, we indeed can do ig. but 
then theſe are aids that are received already 2 
You may call them common grace, if you pleaſe, | 
And it is an error and a fault to ſay, that boars 
they 


a]. - 
theſe-we ean do nothing: With therm we become 
ſabjeCts capable of moral actions, and by them are 
enabled to do all that af preſent we are required to 


do; whether it unts to what ſome call the 
werk of real and thorough ſanctifieation or no. 
But then, ia aus! 20 L1- „ 121 


-{F2.] There is a work of the ſpirit that . 
after our part; which is nec at leaſt, to- 
compleat and finiſh our ſanctification. And it 
may mean, When he F 
_ 55 bs -— v. 25, The wry 

7 of peace fan you wholly: And 1 pray 
ee foal: and body; be prefroct 
blaeleſs unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Theſe aſſrſtances are various, and many times 
myſterious, ſuited, like the recipeꝰs of a doctor, 
to the different diſtempers of different patients, 
or to the different ſtates of the ſame patient. So 
that in this ſenſe, as the wind Howrrh where it 
liffeth,” and tbou-Beareft the fmentt thereof, but cant 
nut tell whence it cometh, and whether it goeth : ſo 
is every one that is born of the ſpirit, John iti. &. 
His ways are often in the deep waters, and 
full of intricate mazes and windings unfearch- 

What chiefly concerns us here, is not to be 
anxiouſly careful about, or diſtruſtful of his 
part, but in all things by prayer and fupplication, 
with thankſgiving, for what is already done, 7s 
make known our requeſt unto God. But ie 
greatly behoves us to be well perfyaded of theſe 
two points. 1/7, That (with refpe&-to theſe 
further aſſiſtances) our part is (according to the 
eſtabliſhed rule of the goſpel) to lead the way. 
We ſhould have a care of decerving our felves, 
by imagining that we can do nothing, after all 
that the ſpirit hath already done, till theſe ſub- 

/ ſequent 


EE. 

48] 
ſequent aſſiſtances come alſo. There is a previ- 

, ous influence that we may and do quench, ſuch 
as is ſufficient to excite us to action, and would 
prevail, was it duly attended to and improved. 
As for that further work of the Spirit, it is re- 

ſerved as a bleſſing to crown all, and is deſignd 

as the reward and recompence of our virtuous en- 
deavours. The diligent hand leading the way, 
ſhall (with this further bleſſing) make the ſoul 


rich. 2dly, It behoves us to be verily perſuaded, 
that there is a ſure and certain connection be- 
tween our diligent endeavours, and this crown- 
ing or finiſhing aſſiſtance, a connection in point 
of promiſe and right, though not always in point 
of time. Luke xi. 9-—13. Ak and it ſpall be 
given you, & c. 8 * 
Jo illuſtrate this matter by the ſimilitude of 
an huſbandman. . | 185 
Should it be ſaid, That it is not in his power, 
to plow and ſow without God's help; it is true: 
But then, neither is it his duty to do it, without 
this help. Therefore God hath helped him to 
Powers to plow and ſow, and hath. taught him 
{kill ; has helped him to ſoil and grain, and hath 
iven them a ſuitable virtue to encourage his 
iligence. The help that he immediately needs, 
is help that he has received, and that attends 
him, to excite his induſtry. This previous, this 
concomitant help is what he needs and has. 
And as to the ſun, and rain, and ſeaſons, they 
are to crown and reward his diligence ; to fol- 
low after, and not to go before it. To expect 
theſe antecedent to his own part, is to expect 
them before they are wanted, and before they 
are promiſed; and is only the language of ſloth - 
to excuſe his diligence. Theſe were never de- 
ſigned to pluck the ſluggard out of his bed, 


0 


Fs 1 
to harneſs his horſes, to him into the field, 
and to force him to plow. and ſow: As the for- 
mer aſſiſtances were afforded to enable him, ſo 
thoſe are promiſed to encourage him to do his 
ak + Bur it is preſumption, and highly pro- 
king for him to lay the fault upon God, that 
he has nat a crop for want of due ſun, and tain, 
1 and ſcaſons, when he has ſown nothing. The 
N of the heavens. is to recompenſe his la- 
bour, by a plentiful harveſt. Thus, would we 
reap. before we ſow ? Is it not enough, that 
What a man ſoweth, that he ſhall alſo reap, 
with abundant encreaſe. Behold, the huſbandman 
Waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and bath 
long patience for it, until he receiuzth the early aud 
latter rain: And ſo muſt we. 3 
[4-] We mult diſtinguiſh between the help 
that is neceſſary to the hing of ſanctification (if 
I may ſo expreſs it) and the help that is neceſ- 
ſary to the well-being of it. Says that it is poſ⸗ 
ſible that a perſon, by an early, vigorous and 
conſtant application of his Fculties to the goſ- 
pel 4 may attaih to holineſs, without 
any further aſſiſtances and aids of the ſpirit (as 
i miſt be poſſible, if he be obliged to be ho- 
y by that alone ;) yet theſe further affiſtances 
1 may be needful to make our ſanctification more 
eaſy, more ſpeedy, and more comple. 
Thus, was it poſſible that the ſcholar could 
t the e of any tongue or ſcience by 
the bare ſtudy of thoſe written rules and inſtru 
ctions, which his maſter has laid before him 
{as it muſt be poſſible, if it be a duty :) Tho” 
this ſhould be attainable by an extraordinary 
- and early ae and diligence ; yet fur- 
ther aids may be neceſſary to make his acquire - 
ments more delightful, expeditious and perfect. 
ee EST H There- 
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Therefore, that the Spirit might demonſtrate 
his pity and compaſſion to us, who have loſt ſo 
many opportunities, are ſo prone to tire and to 
divert unto things of leſs neceſſity ; he is willing, 
over and above the helps already provided, to 
meet the ſinner at his ſeveral ſchools, and there, 
by methods ſuitable to his own and our natures, - 
to facilitate and haſten, and promote the work; 
that his ways may be ways of pleaſantneſs. 
Lets and hindrances ſhall be kindly removed ; 
divine and ſuitable truths brought ſooner in our 
way, and the objects continued longer in our 
view : He ſhall find means, at the beſt time, 
to bring to our remembrance what we former- 
ly knew, and to ſet revealed truths in ſuch a a 
men. ho before us; (whether mediately or im- 
mediately, whether by inſtruments or without 
them) that we ſhall ſee in them, as thus ſcitu- 
ated and related, more of their divine ſenſe, 
excellency, importance and attainableneſs, and 
of our intereſt in them, than otherwiſe (con- 
ſidering, at leaſt, our paſts neglects, and pre- 
ſent remains of partiality and ſloth) we ſhould 
do: Thus teaching us the art of redeeming our 
| Joſt time, and abuſed talents ; and ſince we are 
willing at laſt, to take Chriſt's yoke upon us, 
and to learn of him, he is ready to make this 
yoke of diſcipline and doctrine comparatively 
eaſy, and its burthen light. 

But as to any further help, that argues the 
aſſiſtance to be another goſpel, communicating 
ſuch truths as the written goſpel doth not con- 
rain z or better evidences of their reality than 
the miracles with which the goſpel in our bi- 
bles is atteſted, give; that is only to be felt, 
but not to be expreſſed ; or that lies in blind 
impulfes, that can ſhew nothing but a warm 
| | imagi- 


CHI 
imagination for their divine original: Such 
help, I queſtion very much, whether it is either 
to be expected, or deſirable ; or whether the 
PROPS, 008 ſanctification in operations of this 

in not tend to leave us.in eternal doubts, 
whether we be ſanctified or no; does not tempt 
us to deſpiſe the great changes wrought by the 
word of the Spirit, and to lay too great a ſtreſs 
upon deluſive, enthuſiaſtical er Fee 3 up- 
on the peculiar manner in which certain truth 
are brought to our remembrance, more than in 
the reaſonable belief and love of them, and the 

ſanctifying effect they have upon our hearts and 
lives. "When the help, we pretend we ſtill 
want, is made to diſparage the help we have 
received, and tempts us to, trifle with- the aids 
that are communicated, or to deſpair of what we 
conceit is further needful ; by the fruits we ma 
know it: As it ſeems an enemy to holineſs, 74 
it is not likely to be that help that the holy Spi- 
rit hath promiſed. | 

So much for the firſt queſtion, whether fur- 

ther help be needful to render the rule, the ex- 
ample and call of Chriſt effectual to our ſancti- 


fication , 


* 


* w—_— 3 — 
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HH E ſecond query was this, Whether, if 
further help be needful, what that finceri- 
ty in ſeeking is, to which this remaining help is 
promiſed ? | 
And here there are two extremes. 
1/. Some place this ſincerity in a meer incli- 


nation to ſeek, in the convictions and lenſes 
- . . þa ” H 2 F 0 
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of their conſcience or heart, though den be 
no determining and ruling influence over their 
wills. Deſires they have, but they are irreſo- 


lure and ineffectual. The rod and the word do 
meet with them now and then, and do bri 
their duty and their real intereſt within their 


actual view : Theſe impreſſions kindle ſome 
weak concern for their allegiance, and feeble 


regards to their furure * But the light 
is painful and againſt their wills, whar it winks 
upon and runs from : It is not her choſen rule, 


for to regulate her purpoſes, to regulate her 


actions by. Her powers are in a different, in a 
contrary intereſt, - and ſhe js deſirous they ſhould 
continue fo : After all ſhe conſults with fleſh and 
blood. This ſtate of things may. make their way 
of tranſgreſſing hard, and imbitter the deceir- 
ful ſweets of fin; but 

and obedience to their luff 
and the end is death. © | 
 2dly. Others place this ſincerity of ſeeking in 


s, tranſgreſſors ſtill ; 


Perfection; not in real practical reſolutions and 
_ aftual endeavours, but in the moſt vigorous degrees 


of ſuch reſolutions and endeavours. They mea- 
ſure their ſincerity in ſeeking by what the facul- 


ty and active R are capable of. What 
a 


comes ſhort of all that they can do, they ac- 
count hypocriſy, a doing nothing. All labour 
in ſeeking, that is conſiſtent with the health 


and vigour of their faculties, they are ready to 


account lazineſs, to be ſuch ſeeking as will 


leave them ſhort of any right unto the Spirit's 


aid, and the promiſed inheritance: * Nothing is 


done to purpoſe with them, where the powers 


are not exhauſted or enfeebled. 


Or at leaſt the utmoſt intenſeneſs and appli- 


cation, that is conſiſtent with their 3 
rn date 


75 ſuch are, by choice 


1 


Pp We 
ſtate and continued vigour, this they lay down 
not only as a duty, but as a duty of indifpenſible 
 neceflity to any acceptable ſincerity ; forgetting. 
that in this ſenſe it is dowbiful at leaſt, whether 
Paul himſelf had attai or were already per- 
fect: He ſeems to be ay py after it, by 
ſetring more frequent! — before his ſoul 
the Fae and here of hi ; forgeting that 
if their duc! be * meaſured ＋ real choice 
and diligent application to the various ordinances 
and reſorts of the Spirit, where he has promiſed 
to meet and help them ; (which are the genuine 


' . andevident marks of . but by the de- 


Cees of prevalency; ting (I ſay) that 
upon this principle Ss user of the beſt ſaints 
earth muff be at perpetual uncertainties, 
ether be fincere or no; nay, muſt have 
really ground of ** that they are not ſin- 
cere: Anf after all, inſtead of attaining to a 
full aſſurance of hope, muſt be left to the tu- 
multuous waves of diſtracting fears, or deſpair; 


and be forced at laſt to fly to the dark and diſmal 
refuge of the uncovenanted mercies of God, in a 


caſe where their all, their eternal all is imme- 


they ſure of ſuch a ſort _— in theirſeek- 
ing to day, they could not be fure it were in 
this ſenſe the ſame to morrow, unleſs they could 
by inſtinct or infallible inſpection into themſelves 
know, that their powers of reſolution and acti- 
vity are not now encreaſed, and capable of 


greater vigour z of a greater fulneſs of conſent, 


er ſtretch of nen vours, than before. Nay, I 


queſtion very-much, whether ſaran can pr ice 


any fincere ſubje amongſt all his willing vaſſals 
and captivated ſlaves, if none were ſincere in his 
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We I might add further, were - 


ſervice, 
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ſervice, but upon ſuppoſition of the like degrees 
of ſincerity. Whoſe conſcience is there, that can 
juſtly upbraid him, in the midſt of all his yield- 
ings to divers luſts and pleaſures, that his guilty. 
indulgencies were to the utmoſt degree of the fa- 
culty and active power? Or, who that has roſe 
up early, ſate up late, and has eaten the bread 
of carefulneſs for this world, can ſay he has 1 
done his very utmoſt in early riſings, late | 
watchings, and careful endeavours? And there- 
fore that he hath uſed that diligence to which the 
divine bleſſing is promiſed ? Sincerity is a very 
intelligible thing, and to be known by the 
meaneſt capacity, as far as it relates to his own 
perſonal conduct, if a real. prevalency of choice 
and endeavours be made its meaſure : But be- 
comes a chimera and an unintelligible con- 
ceit, without a new revelation to fix its bounds, 
when you make the utmoſt degree its ſtandard, 
Whereas, If thou: incline thine ear unto wiſdom , 
and apply thine heart unto underſtanding ; yea, if 
1 thou crieſt after knowledge, and lifteſt up thy voice for 
underſtanding ; if thou ſeekeſt ber as, ſilver, and 
i ſearcheſt for ber as for hid treaſure 3 then thou. 
| Halt underſtand the fear of the Lord, and find the. 
knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wiſdom, 
and out of his mouth cometh knowledge and under-- 
; ſtanding; be layeth up found wiſdom for the righ- 
teous, be is a buckler unto them that walk uprigbily. 

2 that fuch ſeekers are righteous and e 
epeth the paths of judgment, and preſerve 


e 
the 

| way of his ſaints, [So that they are his ſaints 
alſo.] Then ſhalt thou underſtand righteouſneſs and 

| judgment and aquity, yea, every coed hath, Prov. 
| *. 2g, e 
| | Ta 
i 


"i 


I . 
To conclude this topick: It is, doubtleſs, 
very wrong for any to make the doctrine of 

race, or of the ſpirit's aſſiſtance their carnal 

verſion. Some, they are ready to treat ſuch 
as little better than — or phrantick, who talk 
in this language. But then I am ſorry, on the 
other hand, there is any cauſe to ſay, that o- 
thers who ſeem to depend upon his gracious 
aids, have in any degree given occaſion and an 
umbrage to fach ſcoffers : Whilſt they affect to 
place the Spirit's aſſiſtance in ſomething that is 
wholly immediate and ſupernatural ; in ſome- 
thing that none, perhaps, can ſay they have 
ever felt ; or if they had, can't give any idea of 
it unto thoſe that need it as much as they; or 
any proof that ſuch aid was from the Spirit of 
God any more than from a ſpirit of deluſion, 
for want of the atteſtation of miracles to ſhew its 
divine original and deſcent 3 or elſe they make 
it to be ſuch an arbitrary, precarious thing, that 
while our eternal all depends upon this ſpiritual 
aid, they will have no poſſible way preſcribed 
for the ſinner to obtain it ; at the ſame time as 
they repreſent it as the ſinner's fault, that he 
does not enjoy the benefit. They make the Spirit 
to deny, merely in a way of ſovereignty, thoſe 

reen paſtures and ſtill waters, without which it 
is impoſſible for the ſoul to grow fat and 
flouriſhing ; and yet leave the intire blame up- 
on our perſonal neglect, that we fall ſhort of 
them: Thus making God to require brick with- 
out either ſtraw or clay, or a poſſibility of coming 
at em, and yet to be as angry with his crea- 
tures that they do not fulfil their taſk, as if they 
really had, or might have had both; thus 


dreſſing up the beſt of Beings as an harder 
maſter 
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- maſter than Pharaoh was to the 
\. notwithſtanding, 
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tyrants of the whole carth. 
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6.4 Ne d £55 
_ HE bafneß üble a you will 

a 2 obſerve, -is'to give a more ge- 
view of the nature and impor-, 

I tance of the point in controverſy; and 
withal to remove ſuch popular oljeckiuns, as are 
apt to ariſe in the mind againſt a borough and 
more publick examination of the ſubjeCt before 
us. 
Lour chen againſt the ublication of theſe 
thoughts J perfectly remember. But may it not 
deſerve to be conſidered, whether thoſe argu- 
ments would not conclude as ſtrong againſt che 


n * of the F or our reforma- 
tion 


*% 


_ ww -- 


butes, or no 


* © 
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tion from ? It was ever th oht an ho- 
nour to contend for theſe againſt r ſort of 


oppoſition than my well-delign'd, if miſtaken,. 


opinion is like to meet with. I only plead that 


the divine mind knows no more of the actions and 
fates of an unmade world, than the divine will has 
decreed concerning them: And. that the fall, 
with all the ol and miſerable 2 of it, was 
no object o s eternal and deergtfve will. If 


there be nothing in the eee — the hv. ns, 
doctrine, that is threa ences, 


one would think there ſhou 1b — vo leis in my 
way of thinking, either to perplex- — 
weak chri or to kindle freſh contentions in 
the churches. Al Ged's moral put on 


another ſort of luſtre, if the received notion of 


his abjolute decree or eternal foreknowledge of whe 


creature's ſin and miſery he an error; but which 
of them receive any revenues of glory from the 
bare ſuppoſition of their truth / 

It is a mighty ſatisfaction to me to conſider, 
that your thou . muſt be certainly 
with me in the great end 1 aim at, viz. to guard 
and to aggrandize the bolineſs and love of God z 
whether you can come into the. particular me- 
thod, by which I may endeavour to ſcurghnd 


diſplay the Re moſt amiable attri- 


ing theſe ſheets, but to clear (as I am able) the 


pureſt and the beſt of Beings from being the firſt 
and the chief cauſe of all che impurities and mi- 


2 ſeries, that either * have . or ever will 


be in the world. -- - ay 


I cannot as yet conceive, chat the walpel or 


glad-tydings we: have a commiſſion to preach 
unto every creature under heaven, contains 0 
more glad-rydings than this, ume. che * 


no other view in publiſh- 


— 
eek eee 
L ee EE k 

10 Pp hen 
e wht — RS 23 theſe; 1 
3 ve tell men {youll ſay » 


permit, or he only infallib 
— theſe things before all worlds. l 
- — but a 5 to 
thus: Ae the de Are 
and the -yalnt wath'd off, de 
| fey, ans it as great a certainty, Infaliibi- 
neee 
Ce, Bolts us the moſt" abſolute and pe. 
— eh tory dectee whatſoeyer. 
1 your tendernefs for doe refarraaticn; 
and for the honour of our excellent reformers. 
They, you'll fay, were of a different ſentiment 
in thoſe reſpects ; — you would by no means 
ſtain their memory by à departure from what 
they ſo generally Ne for truth. 
hut we ought not to forget, that there is a 
wide difference between the principles of the re- 
— and any particular doctrine of che re. 
Arr? The glory of thar day, Ia 
ry nam ehiefty here; in daring to think them. 
ſelves, and to —.— what they thought; and 
upon mature deliberation-to reform from their 
own errors, and from the errors of the nations 
about them, in defiance of all the terrors of this 
world. That which will eternize their names, 
is,, that they had the honeſty and reſolution, in 
the face of the greateſt ta give an ac- 
count of their inmoſt thou buen concerning the 
controyetted points of chriſtendom, acc Tor 
ip the new light they had receiv As | 


that fach finful and hideous 


* 
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of truth, and not as worſbipers,of their um, or 
other mens opinions, they had the {elt-deny1 
heroick zeal, in contempt of reproach and fi 
rings, to own a change of their ſentiments, when 
they had (as they tho ht) diſcovered. a ſuffl 
cient. ground for it. Though hoyds and affiifions 


might abide them 3 get . things 4 
t, 


them, neither. counted t 

themſelves, ſo that. « 1 With. Paul, folk 

their courſe with jay, 77 the miniſtry; which bey had- 

. of. 7 Fw x 55 10 - oh ego pel of 

ihe 083 | 

biaſs'd in ifferency, they —— to = apt | 

ener they thought ſhe led them. Had 

they been ſo vain, as to have fancied infallibility 
in themſelves, or others alread or ſo diſin- 
enuous as to 5 diſſembled miſtales for 
fe ear of injuring their perſons, or.blemiſhing their. 
e we had never heard of chat g orious 
— from papal darkneſs. To me, it is 

to betray, and not to defend the ' reformation, 
to make it a fault to carry it farther on; or, 
to ſuppoſe, that what our worthy anceſtors 
gain'd and eſtabliſh*d by diligent reſearches, is 
to be maintain'd and propagated. by a blind, 

implicit belief of all that chey have, ſaid, or by a 

cenſorious reflection upon any, who ſhall have 

* courage to contradict them. We then ten- 

the honour of that great work in the beſt 
ſenſe, when we are tender of the , excellent prin-. 

x that brought it on, viz. A fuppoſition that, 
ir fore-fathers were not infallible, cy that they 
bad a i for themſelves to re-examine what others, 

bad embraced, and to rejeft what appeared pen ſuch 


2 * to be too haſtily believed. 
U 


not ers ſtrange, that the devil, 
who ſowed fo many tares at the firſt plantation 


' of 


Tall 
wf- the e; ſhould ſcatter never a tare at the 
reformation? As the wiſdom of our reformers 
did not lie in 2 IN 
before them; ſo neither in thinking themſelves 
too fooliſh to diſcover, in any inſtance, the 
folly of others, or to Anprobe u BEND 
dom. Difficile eſt invenire, facile inven 
dere, is an old and true ſaying. - 
I never met with the divine yet, who could 
make any thing better — or a contra 
of a things being both Fixed, and yet free 
at the ſame time. What is this, but 22 
words to affirm, that either fixed and free, 
are one and the ſame thing; or, that the ſame 
yt A be both fixed and not Jed, free and 
not free | 
As to the point of a perſonal and eternal re- 
Probation; th it be, I doubt not, what a 
good man may leve to be true, yet it is (one 
would think) what none but a perſon of a repro- 
date mind could wi/h to be true. Sure I am, 
that the truths of the reformation would have 
been never the leſs ſanctify ing or glorious, had 
our firſt reformers, or their followers, never 
ſaid or believed a ſyllable about the ſovereign 
cruelty of the beſt of beings, or of an eternal and 
abſolute predamnation. Do any in their conſci- 
ence believe, that the doctrine. of reprobation - 
was ever bleſſed to the ſtrengthning men's . 
in God, or to the promoting goſpel bolineſs ? 
And yet, perhaps, it will not be ſo eaſy to 
maintain an eternal foreknowledge of their damna- 
tion, without ſuppoſing an eternal decree of re- 
Probation, 
Say, that our pious anceſtors, at the firſt 
dawnings of the reformation out of palpable 
Sack, 3 tranſmitted ſome — | 
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bes the decres bade e 


we ought to fememher, they 
e as mp am —2 the 1awidy/ci to ab. 
it, in that they ever ſtremnoufly afſerted, 
r — o their 


Gs I take it) the only real ba ſia e all 
Gre government depends,: whether A+: 


1 Would we not do well to cenfider,: ether 
=" as ſome men manage theſe doctrines) it be not 
[ to transfer the of the creature: unto the 
4 Creator 3 and ſo to throw down the — 
things our —— had at beart, to buil 
and to unhinge the faith of the people of God, 
filling their heads not only with needleſs, but 
with dangerous ſeruples 3 pecially whilft they 
are made to believe, it is a greater crime to de 
ny ſome ſpeculative conceit about the divine de- 
crees and foreknowleadge, than to eclypfe the divine 
TIove, or to ſtain his purity. 

However, ſhall any be afraid to vindicate 
the Father of all ſpirits, the Father of mercies, 
and the kindeſt of beings, from the moſt unna - 
tural and vileſt imputations, leſt another ſhould 
call it blaſpemy, impious blaſphemy. Whilſt 
ſuch are guarding againſt what they falſely call 
the blafphemy. of Socinus, they would do well to 
have a care of the atheiſm of Spinoza 3 „ That 
<« the liberty or freedom of the will conſiſts i in 
t an indifference to this or that. This 4 — 
<« ſays a certain dent, your adverſa- 

7 . dle 
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« ries abſalutely deny, en 
c manifeſtij falſe, ſince no ſuch indifferenec, 
— chin, h or can be found in a rational 
—ů * \Kimoe or infinite i. e. All things are 
abjobrtcly wereffary, 
—— ye hg: =o 
— . Mr. Hobbs y/ 
us you ſee (ſays — ow the mconveniences, 
a which ns lr eth, muſt follow upon 
ce the are avoided, and the' 
„ neceſſity i 3 proved,” Vid 
His treatite of liberty and neceſſity, p. 79. But 
lach genclerticn cannot take it il, if ſober plain 
chriſtians, H cannot ea perhaps, not at 
all unravel Jophiſtry, be ſtartled to hear 
any thing of this nature, that all the determi- 
nations and motions of rational agents, be they 
never ſo evil, are eternally and immutably fix-" 
ed: A notion, that ſeems everſive (if not of the 
Godbead it — however) of the infinite wi 
r 
y an 
ſerted in botyweke "in the moſt — empha- 


» 


tical terms, that all the wit of man can never 


evade their force. Nor is it to be expected, that 
ſerious diffenters, who ſtedfaſtly achete to the 
truths ed in the fourth anſwer of their ca- 
techiſm, ſhould be indifferent about thoſe delt- 
vered in the tenth and thirteenth anſwers. | 
Though could our nicer thoughts diſtinguith' 
between Godfs eternal preſcience [or foreknow-' 
ledge] of what is future [of what will be] and his 
it future [or his being the cauſe that it 

Hall be ;] and could we, when we had done, 
prove (as we think) the diſtinction juſt and true; 
= ſince daily experience teaches us, that the 


ulk of the chriſtian world cannot, but do in- 


f ſenſibly 


and what were ever beyond 


7: EG 
ſenſibly ſlide into an opinion of God's decree of 
fin, of man's neceſſity of ſinning, reſolving eve?” 


ry thing into a tyrannical ſovereignty; to the 


infinite prejudice of the divine lovelineſt and 
love : Since it is ſo, it becomes us to tread over 
our ground again, and to examine the firſt ſoun- 
dations, upon which theſe enſnaring ſentiments / 
do ſeem to ſtand, _ SS ue l s 

A late author having aſſerted, that God 
c foreſaw (viz, from eternity) what would be- 
<«« come of all his creatures,“ (even with regard 
to their ſin and miſery.;) He puts this queſtion 31 
« But whence bad be this forefight ? and then 
anſwers; Not from any thing without him- 
« ſelf; for (to ſay no more than this) then was 
<« there nothing exiſting but himſelf. Then, 
tc adds he, muſt his foreſceing and foreknow- 
c ing alt things that ſhould be, reſpecting his 
cc creatures, neceſſarily be the reſult of his own : 


c eternal purpoſe concerning them. So that 


(this author goes on) there is nothing ever 
c happens to the creature (not excepting even 
the creature's fin and endleſs miſery) but ful- 
« fils ſome eternal deſigngʒꝑht᷑]ĩ⁊3tB' i 

But if ſuch gentlemen cannot help pleading for 
ſentiments, which few, if any, can tell how to 
reconcile to the ideas of the divine purity and 
love; nay, which, perhaps, they — 
in their cooler thoughts, do inwardly believe, 
are a wound and blemiſh unto them; the leaſt 
that can be expected in ſuch a caſe, is, that 
they plead too, and at the ſame time, for theſe 
darling attributes. I x 


© * pid. A ſermon on 2/al.ciii. 19, intitled; 4 Pra 
diſcourſe of divine providence, p. 19. e e 
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3 Let them tell alt £2 re about them, that 
the characters of God's moral perſections are 
moſt deeply imprinted upon his works and word: 
That heaven and earth, that Every creature; 
and every page in our bibles, do fully witnels 
mah {Bis Let them tell us the defpair of 4 
knowing any one thing, either in th books of 
nature or revelation, if we may not depend upon 
this, that God is holy and gracious, truly ſo, in- 
finitely | ſo.. And that though our imperfect 
08, N way of thinking and talking of 
God's abſolute perfections of being, may ſeem 
to gainſay, to contradict all this, yet they mean 
it Not; they abhor the thought, it cannot be 
true. After all, they muſt be advocates for the 
goodneks and holineſs af God; ſhould, be un- 
worthy to be the ſubje&s of ſuch graces, if they 
had not a tongue 2 ke, Gn, Let them 

deſirous of help, and encourage ever 

i 3 that 16 every thing which ail 
ſeryes the divine amiableneſs and benignity, may 
(if poſſible) be cleared up, and vaniſh away. 
Let them not date to e h⁰ 
ſhall venture to look into, and eſpouſe ſuch a2 
noble cauſe; What if they ſhould happen to 
be wrong themſelves, or judge others to be fo ; 
and ſhould have the courage to ſpeak what they 
think? We would 46 wal 


— 
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cates. of holy love, avi it ſhall coſt them 
dear in this World, | 


/ - 
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and not againſt man; for God is /ight and hve. 
Though how he can be ſo, muſt be exceed - 
ing difficult to prove, and as hard to believe, 
if all the wickedneſs and miſery that either 
were, are, Or ſhall be in the world, be really the 
birth of God's abſolute and eternal decrees, or in- 
deed the obje of his eternal and fixed foreknow- 
ledge ; which foreknowledge muſt be either found- 
ed upon God's immutable decrees, or (which is as 
bad for the creature, though (I think) more 
honourable of the two, for the Creator) upon 

irreſiſtable fate, 5 3 
What an horrid idea of the holieſt and beſt 
of Beings, muſt ir give us, to ſuppoſe, that all 
the atheiſm and infidelity ; all the ſuperſtitions, 
and idolatries ; all the blaſphemies, oaths, and 
curſes ; all the prophanations of ſacred things, 
and facred time; all the rebellions of ſubjects 
againſt their ſovereigns, and the diſobedience of 
children againſt their parents; all the inhumane 
cruelties, deadly rage, and bloody murders ; 
all the wantonneſs and debaucheries, the filthy 
ſpeeches and lewd actions, the fornications, 
adulteries, inceſts and ſodomies ; all the couſe- 
nage, oppreſſions, thefts and robberies ; all 
the lies and ſlanders, falſe witneſſes, and per- 
juries; all the luſtings, imaginations, and 
thoughts of the heart, which are evil, and on- 
ly evil; that theſe were all certain and fixed 
things before all worlds; that both the actual 
fall of angels and men, with all the wickedneſ- 
ſes and abominations that have appeared in the 
world ſince, or that ſhall break forth in all the 
ages to come, were, every one of them, with 
their ſeveral heightning iggravations, abſolute- 
ly and. unalterably fixed, not by the creatures 
free choice, but before its exiſtence; fixed __—_ 
. $ 2 N | y of 
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by God's unchangeable decree, or in his infal- 
lible foreknowledge, as firm and inflexible as 
any decree whatſoever, To ſuppoſe, I ſay, 
that theſe were from everlaſting, all ſure to 
come to paſs, by a certainty that is indepen- 
dent upon the creature's will or act, and that 
is as certain as certainty it ſelf is certain: 
And that for the creature to have forborn any 
one of ſuch villanies, or any guilty circumſtance 
relating to them, would have been to have 
vacated, to have made void a divine decree, or 
to have proved infallibility fallible. 

And then to ſuppoſe theſe paſſive creatures, 
tho? put into ſuch circumſtances, as were ever out 
of the power of their will to prevent, or alter, 
and * that would infallibly determine them to 
all theſe impieties and enormities; to ſuppoſe 
them for theſe invincible offences to be made to 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which 
is poured out without mixture into the cup of 
his indignation, and to be tormented with fire 
and brimſtone, in the preſence of the holy an- 
gels, and in the preſence of the ſpotleſs lamb of 
love, where the ſmoke of their torments aſcend- 
eth up for ever and ever : O what a ſtab muſt 
| ſach a view of things give to the divine juſtice, 

holineſs and love! Is there no cruelty, unholi+ 
neſs, or want of generous, and righteous love 
in all this ! : 

What! may we tell a damning ſwearin 
crew? Sits, had you minced but one of theſe 
your execrable imprecations and oaths, /crip- 
ture had been falſe, God's eternal foretnowledge 
had” been error, a divine decree had been rever- 
ſed. And yet may we add? and without your 
hearty repentance for them (though ſuch repen- 


tance ſhould be as utterly impoſſible, or as 
; K 2 much 
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much out of your power and reach, as the for» 
beatance af theſe your ſins were) you ſhall be 


puniſhed with an everlaſting deſtruction. And 


yet this is no more than what the principles 
themſelves really imply; and what ſome that 


hold them have been' ſo ingenuous as to acknow- 


ledge. Ir is (ſays Dr. Edwargs) demonſtra- 
© ble from hence, that God foreknows all 
« things, and particularly the commiſſion of all 
ce the ſins of the world from eternity, , becauſe 
* they were pre-ordained by him.“ Much to 
the ſame effect is that paſſage of Biſhop Dave- 
nant's out of St. Auſtin, which he quotes as his 
own ſenſe alfo. If a man ſhould ſpeak to 


his auditors to this purpoſe, whether ye run 


+ or ſleep, whether you receive the word into 
« your hearts, or reject it, yet, in the conclu- 
« ſion ye ſhall al! be ſuch as God, who is in- 
* vincible, has decreed ye ſhould be, as God wha 
« is infallible foreſaw Fe would be, This (adds he) 
* is a moſt true doctrine : But becauſe in the 
“ manner of propounding it, it ſeemeth to ſe- 
e parate the end from the means, it is ſo moſt 
« true, that withal (ſays he) it is me wicked, 
e unſeaſonable, inconvenient ; not that the ſ. aying 
& is falſe, but becauſe it is not wholeſomly ap- 
e plied to humane infirmity.” * And yet this 
very miſapplication of the doctrine, though moſt 
wicked, &c. muſt (if I take him ri we be, 
when ever it happens, as much fixed 3 J0d's 
invincible decree, or in his infallible foreknow- 
ledge, as the very doctrine it ſelf, p 

o eſtabliſh iniquity by a law is criminal; 
but to eſtabliſh iniquity and damnation both by 


Pr. Edwards againſt Dr. Whitly, p. 139. Biſhop Dave- 
rant's animadverſions, c. p. 500, 501 ʒ¼„ 
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an abſolute decree, is (if r more ſo. The 
former only ue in our duty; the latter 
makes our deſtruction too to be neceſſary. 
And yet an infalkblz foreknowledge, though it does 
not make, it however fuppoſes an tqual neceſſity. 
Now, ler me appeal to any tender conſcience ; 
_— this look like a cloud, like an 1 
pon the divine purity and love ? — ore 
without horror 72 the thought of acting ſuch 
a part your ſelves? And wall we we impute that to 
infinite purity and love, which thoſe that are but 
fn itely xr Naefe ſo, would juſtly abbor? If 
have all knowledge, and have not charity or 
holy love, I am nothing. Then what perfection 
or honqux unto God, unto the God of light and 
love,” can a knowledge or decree be, which is 
not only void, infinitely void of theſe endeari 
attributes, but which (to our niceſt and — 
netrating thoughts) is ſo deſtructive to them. 
he objection, it muſt be allow'd, looks big 
and ſt eng 3 and, was it true, would ſeem to in- 
fer a diminution, if not an annihilation of God's 
holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs. It therefore de- 
| ſerves our utmoſt diligence and ſkill to abate the 
force, and remove the weight of it, 


* * 
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SECT. II, 


T is not, I freely allow, any reaſonable ob- 

jection againſt the received notion of the „ 
vine preſcience or fore-knowledge, that it 1s 4- 
bove Our reaſon. But then there 1s a wide diffe- 
rence between being above and contrary to reaſon, 
1 revelation doth every where affirm, that 
e ſinful acts of the creatureꝰs will, fo far as it is 
accountable, are free, and what the creature 
* 


— 
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migbt have prevented ; it can never be true from 
revelation that they were not free, or what it 
could not haue prevented, A ſinful act or action 
can no more be free and not free at the ſame 
time, than the divine Being can be boly and not 
holy, God and not God. Therefore whatever re- 
9 ſays or propheſies of ſuch acts or acti- 
ons, it can never amount to this, that whilſt 
they are Jets they are not free. What! to be 
free, and to be abſolutely determined to one 
fide, and that before all worlds! To be free, 
and yet to be as unable to act otherwiſe as to 


make certain knowledge to be uncertain, or to 


make a true prediction falſe ! Neceſſity it ſelf is 
not leſs free than ſuch a freedom. 

But ſuppoſe I could not have fixt a plain con- 
tradiction upon the received notion of divine pre- 


| ſcience , muſt I therefore needs admit it imme- 
diately as true? I ought, indeed, to allow it 


Poſſible, for any contradiction I can ſee in it; but 
the reality or truth of ſuch a notion muſt depend 
upon ſome poſitive evidence. And if the evt- 
dence againſt it be equal to that which is for it, 
it remains amongſl thoſe arcana imperii, thoſe ſes 
cret things which belong to God, and ought 
not to be urged againſt the poſſibility of our com- 
mon ſalvation 3 which gave the firſt occaſion to 
the turning my thoughts upon this ſubject. Or, 
if I muſt determine on one ſide, ſhould I nor 
take the ſafeſt? That which is the greateſt 
friend to the love and the lovelineſs of God, and 
which affords me the greateſt arguments for ho- 
lineſs? The generality of my brethren, both 
in city and country, that have fallen within the 
compafs of my acquaintance, are, I find, eſta- 
bliſh'd in this ; that eternal fore-knowledge and 


eternal decrees muſt ſtand and fall together; that, 
- fees mul | | heat 
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to divide them, is to deſtroy them both, of to 
introduce the doctrine of fate. And, indeed, I 
cannot, by all the application of thought I am 
capable of, get rid of the ſame ſentiments. So 
that an eternal fore-knowledge of fin, conſider'd as 
what will be, has all the abſurdities of an eternal 
decree of fin with me, and ſtains the moral per- 
feftions of God as muen. , 

Whereas was it. but once acknowledged, that 

the determinations of free agents, conſidered as 
free; (of which number the actual fall of apoſtate 
ſpirits and of our firſt parents is generally al- 
low'd to be) that ſuch determinations, I ſay, 
were not the objects of a fixed and eternal fore- 
knowledge, then it would, by the confeſſion of 
all men certainly follow; _ 

That God is capable of making a free creature, 
a creature with a power to chuſe or refuſe either 
good or evil, without being pre-determined to 
either by its Maker. . 

That thoſe who firſt ſinned, whether angels 
or men, were ſuch creature. 

That God did not decree from eternity that 
vo e e l ub; 2 

That neither the purpoſe of God would have 
been fruſtrated,” nor his fore- knowledge have 
been made fallible, if they had ſtood. 

That God abſolutely decreed from eternity to 
damn none. 
That it was really poſſible that all the ra- 


— creation might have been everlaſtingly 
f Nhat God's decrees of reprobation and dam- 
nation are conditional decrees only, vix. in caſe 
of the creature's ſinning or perſiſting in ſin. 
That life and death were fairly ſet before 
them, and that they might have choſe life and 
lived. - | That 
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That God was very ſincere in his promiſes 
and that the bleſſings might have been obtained. - 
That the truth of God's prophecies concerning, 

x has its foundation in the fallen creature on] 
d not in an holy God: And that ſuch finfal 
events would have come to pals, all the ſame, 

from the proper and only fault of the creatur 


had there been no divine-propheey to have aſ- 


certain'd them. pr t 
That man is a moral agent in the nobleſt ſenſe 
and that God has given us an amazing op 4 
his infinite underſtanding, wiſdom, and power, 


in contriving, making, and governing creatures, 
that have by their Maker's gift, and in imita- 


| tion of his own excellent nature, a principle of 


ſelf· determination. es ho 
And that the holineſs, juſtice, goodneſs, and 
yeracity of God are in the higheſt degree what 
we conceive and muſt wiſh them to be. 
All which are truths, that by the canſent of 
every one are certainly defenſible upon this 


principle, viz. that ſin is no object of an eternal 


and fixed fore-knowledge 3 but which at beſt are 
very doubtful upon the ſuppoſition of the con- 
trary 3 and they are ſuch truths as we ought not 
by any means to detract from, nor about the 
honour of which can it become us todiſcover an 
indifferency. _ tot. Td 

The decrees and fore-knowledge of God, whats, . 
ever be intended by them, were never deſign'd 
to deſtroy, and ought never to be urged 7 
the liberty of the accountable creature. Thoſe 
attributes, when applied to God, may be in 


him after a different manner, and in a different. 


ſenſe, than we find them in our ſelves. Lhey 
may be given to him in a way of analogy and 


compariſon only. The primary end of ſuch af-, 


criptions 
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eriptiohs ould {till be attended to, and if that 
be ſecure, it is enough; | g. 
Thus zuſay that the fore-notuledr of contingent 
events; ſuch as are truly ſo, is at any time attri- 
buted to God ; the meaning may be no more: 
than this: That God can no more be ſur- 
« prized with any thing that happens, than a 
e wiſe man, that ſoreſees an event, can be ſur- 
« prized when it comes to paſs: Nor, can he 
« any more be at a loſs, what he is to do in 
cc ſuch a caſe, than a wiſe man can, who is moſt 
cc perfectly acquainted with all accidents which 
may obſtruct his deſign, and has provided a- 
6 gainſt them.“ Again; N 

. Is, God at any time ſaid to pre- determine 
or fore-ordain ſuch events? The importance 
of theſe expreſſions may be no more than this: 
& That the real iſſues of all, even the moſt 
« contingent' things, depend as much on God, 
as if he had ſettled them according to a cer- 
5 tain, eternal ſcheme and deſign, which he had - 
« voluntarily framed in his own mind.“ * 5. e. 
God has ſuch an infinite and preſent view of all 
the inmoſt thoughts, deſigns} and tranſactions 
of rational agents; and of what is beſt to be 
fuffered or to be dane by himſelf upon all poſſible 
emergencies, upon all the different reaſonings 
and reſolves of his free creatures; that the actual 
events and final concluſions of things (whatever 
the devices of the heart of men or devils may be) 
are as agreeable to the immutable laws of what 
is fit — meet for a God to permit to be done, or 
to do himſelf (ſo far as he is active therein) as if 
they had been abſolutely foreſeen and fixed by 


Archbiſhop King's ſermon, intitled, Divine predeſt ina- 
tion and Fore-knowledge conſi ſtent with the freedom, &. 
if L | him 


mainder of wrath ſhalt thou reſtrain, 
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him in his eternal counſels : Or, as if the free 
and ſinful agency of the creature had had no 
hand at all in the accompliſhment; according 
to that, The wrath of man ſhall praiſe thee :- the re. 


« IXXvi. to 
However (be this as it will) I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, into how many very different forms and 
ſhapes, the doctrine of univerſal decrees hath 
been metamorphoſed and changed, ſince its re- 
moter conſequences have been examined and pur- 
ſued. 2 2 
When the decree of fin was ſuppoſed, — thoſe 
that held it, to have a cauſal neceſſity ; then its 
advocates fled to the divine ſovereignty to juſtify 
them. But when they found ſuch a ſtreich of ſo- 
vereignty would by no means go down; then 
ſuch a decree as imply'd fin to be eventually cer. 
tain (without over- aſſerting a cauſal inlux) was 
the thing they contended for. At length this af- 
certaining of all ſinful events by a decree appear d 


too ſevere to be digeſted alſo; and then we heard 


of a decree to permit ſin, underſtanding behind 
the curtain, not a permiſſion that ſuppoſed only 
the paſſibility of our fall, but that inferred the 
actual fall of the creature, with all-the finful and 
miſerable effects that followed after it. But ſtill 
even this, to the r and tender chriſtian, 
ſeem'd to bear too hard upon the ſpotleſs holi- 
neſs, and infinite goodneſs of God ; therefore the 
laſt refuge was to retreat to the eternal preſcience 
of ſin, giving up an efficacious influx or aſcertain- 
ing permiſſion of it as indefenſible. But ſuch a 

reſcience of fin (I am perſwaded) will either o- 

ige us to return from whence we firſt came, 
vix. to a cauſal neceſſity of ſin z or the abſurdity of 
ſuch a preſcience will compel us to part with this 


alſo, 
Thus 
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Thus much I ſeem to be ſure of; was it duly 
' conſidered,” how ſecurely ſome retreat to Gods 


eternal and certain fore-knowledge of ſin, as future, 


as to an 2 „ fortreſs; to eſtabliſſi their 
doctrine of God's eternal decree of fin, and that 
ape of. finful actions, which is deſtructive of 
religion at once; perhaps we ſhould nat ſo 
gaſily give into that unbounded, and (as I take it) 
— nodes. of the divine preſcience 3 nor 
think it laſt labour to examine again into the 
reaſons of (God's eternal fore-knawledge of a free 
event as fd and certain; to ſee: whether this 
. may not be fairly wreſted out of their 
ds alſo. For ſince the Antinomians (nay, 
and Atheiſts too) argue ſo ſtrenuouſſy from 
God's fore · knowledge, the one to a decree of fin, 
the otber to a fatal neceſſity, methinks it becomes 
us to examine well, whether the principle they 
draw ſuch ſhocking concluſions from be true. 
Give up an eternal fore-knowledge of fin, as 
what will be, and they are gone : Grant them 
this, and you. are gone, while we have the oath 
of God, that what he knows will be, is as neceſſa- 
ty as what he decrees ſhall be. The Lord of Hoſts 
bath fworn, ſaying, ſurely as 1 have thought, /o 
Hall it come to-paſs ; as T have purpoſed, % 
Hall it ſtand, Hai. xiv. 24. I fay, take away an 
eternal, infallible, and fixed fore-knowledge of 
an event confeſſedly unfixed, (ſuch as fin is al- 
lowed by moſt to be) and you ſtabAntinomianiſm 
and Atheiſm both to the heart : You put it in- 
to the power of every common Chriſtian to 
ead effectually the cauſe of God's moral per- 
ctions, viz. his holineſs, his juſtice, his good- 
neſs and truth ; and to caſt the whole and eternal 
blame of the creature upon the creature. But 
grant them that ſingle point, and they, I fear 
2 


will 
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will eaflly triumph over all your artillery, and 
in ſpite of your ſtrongeſt arguments, leave up- 
on the holy and gracious the infinite odĩum 
of being the firſt and the principal 'cauſe of 
the creatures ſin and eternal ation; or (at 
leaſt) run you upon a real and immutable fata- 


lity. | ; 
3 am the more confirmed in the belief of this, 
not only from the reaſonings of a reputed a- 
theiſt, „To which I could add (ſays Mr. 
« Hobbs) if I thought it good logick, the incon- 
6 venience of denying neceſſity, as that it de- 
« ſtroyeth both the decrees and the preſcience of 
«& God Almighty ; for whatſoever. God hath 
*6- 51rpoſed to bring to paſs by man, as an inſtru- 
% ment, or forefeeth ſhall come to paſs, a man, 
e if he have liberty from neceſſitatiun, might 
ce fruſtrate and make not to come to pals, and 
« God ſhould cither not foreknow it, and not 
« decree it, or he ſhould foreknow ſuch things 
« ſhall be, as ſhall never be, and decree that 
* which ſhall never come to paſs.” I am, I fay, 
the more confirm'd in this belief, not only from 
ſuch reaſonings as theſe; but when I ſo 
great a man as Mr. Clarkſox (in his defence of 
the doctrine of the divine decrees concerning fin, | 
againſt the charge of making God the author of ſin, 
of impeaching his ſincerity, and taking away the li- 
berty of the creature*s will:) find him * un- 
der the weight, and flying only to the poor re- 
fuge of an argument ad hominem, by ſhewing 
that his adverſaries, in holding God's eternal 
fore-knowledge of ſin, are pinch'd with the ſame 
difficulties : Which (to me) is giving up the 
cauſe, and owning the objections to be unanſwer- 
&ble . 


* Mr, Hobbs of liberty and neceſſity, p. 79, 80. 
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* c ff. They! avg us with making God the aut bor of 
© fin: * E. warts ef 
to the remonſtrants.) We diſclaim and abhor it, and con- 
& demn thoſe who aſſert any ſuch thing, They ſay it is 
ce the as of our doctrine, which will have things fo 
© ordered by the decrees and dence of God, that fin is 
ce thereby unavoidable, We ſay, if God be made the au- 
ie thor 4 this a own doctrine — 
te charged with making hi as a con ce. 
WP And f they muſt acknowled feed van wrong us, or 
& elſe condemn themſelves and their own principles. 

© That they are as liable to this charge, if it be j 


< does thus appear. He that puts men in thoſe circumſtan- 


« ces, wherein he foreſees they will certainly fin, orders 
things ſo, that fin becomes #yavoidable : But by their do- 
« Arine, the Lord decrees to place men, and by his provi- 
& dence diſpaſes them in thoſe circumſtances, wherein he 
« foreſees they will certainly fin ; E. G. The Lord foreſaw, 
ce that if Adam was created ſo and ſe, and ſet in ſuch cir- 
© cumſtances, he would certainly ſin and fall by it: Yet 
E 1 this, the Lord decreed to create him ſo, and 
c to diſpoſe of him in ſuch circumſtances, and actually did 


8 jt, He foreſees, that if peter be put in thoſe circumſtan- 


& ces wherein he was found in the high-prieſt's hall, he 
« would certainly deny his maſter : Bur he decreed thus to 
* diſpoſe of him, and by his providence actually did it. 
« This, fays Clarkſon, is the plain import of their doctrine 
© concerning a conditional foreknoevledge in God, as will be 
& evident to any that underſtand it. | 

« 2dly. They ſay, we impeach the ſincerity of God, when 
© he by his word, calls ſuch as periſs to repentance, that 
« they may be ſaved; and yet has decreed not to give 
© them repentance, but to damn them: So that it is cer- 
de tain, (whill thoſe invitations and offers are made in 
& the word) that they Hall not repent and be ſaved. This, 
* they ſay, makes the word and the miniſtry of it deluſive, 
* and no better than ſimulation, making ſhow of that to ſin- 
ners, which is never intended, and which it is impoſſible 
7% ould hve \ + 
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Thus you fee, how little this great man 
| has to offer, towards vindicating the heft of bo- 


& The ground of this charge is a certainty that ſuch ſhall 
* never repent and be ſaved: But their own principles 
© make this no leſs certain: For they ſay, God foreſees 
eternity that ſuch will never repent, and ſo ſhall never 
* be ſaved : And what he foreſees (his forcknowledge be- 
* mg certain and infallible) will as certainly come to pal 
* and is as impoſible not to be, as that which he decrees. Nay, 
< they ſay, that the Lord, upon his foreknowledge, that 
ec ſuch would not repent, did decree from eternity, to damn 
< them, and never decreed to give them repentance, nor 
« any grace or aid that would effe#wally bring them to re- 
n pentance ; no, nor any but what he certainly foreſaw 
* would be ineffoctual. So that here alſo they muſt either 
ct juſtify our doctrine, as to this charge, or condemn their 
on. 4 88 6 
4 3dly. They ſay, We deſire the liberty of the will, by 
bringing it under a neceſſity of inclining one ca, and not 
«= — indifferent to incline the other, or to ſuſpend its 
= acts, Er. , pt 
| © But if this deſtroy the liberty of the will, their own 
* doctrine overthrows it. For they teach, that God, from 
ec eternity, before any act of his will, foreſaw which way 
ec every man's will, in ſuch and ſich circumſtances, would _ 
. incline. He foreknows certainly and nfallibly, that in 
* thoſe circumſtances, it will incline this way, and not the 
* other, Now if he knew that certainly, it muſt be certain 
. and of meceffity For to know that as certain, which is 
< rot certain, is not to know, but to ſtale, ro apprehend 
t a thing otherwiſe than it is. And if the will might or could 
* incline otherwiſe than he foreſaw, his foreknowledge 
4 would not be ifallible : For that excludes, not only a#u- 
« a} error, but a poſſibility of it. | 
If then it be true from eternity, that the will muſt in- 
* clixe this one way, it is not indifferent to incline that ay 
« or another; and fo its indifferency, its freedom from a ne- 
« ceſſity to incline but th/s one way, is gone by their ow: 
principles. They meſt eicher grant, that the liberty of 
« man's will is conliſtext with a neceſſity of inclining ons 
© way and not another, or yield that their own deine 
d eſtroys its liberty.” * So much for Mr. Clarkſon. 
| 5 
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i. Vid. His diſcourſe of free-grace, p. 112, &c. ; . ä 
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ings, from the vilef imputations. God am be 
2 of al ſix 3. be inſucere with his creas 
ture, — on pain of eternal death, _ 
diente to his law, though he denies a 
— God muſt be all chis, upon the — 
of bis adverſaries, —— / 
i. e. he anfwers the objeftions by ſhewing they 
are 4nanſwerable, whether upon the foot of abſo- 
late decrees or infallible ledge. But is not 
this, in effect, to confeſs, that the ſolutionr of 
neither fide'-are right : Since (as he obſerves) 
that uſes not to be accounted a rational and 
conſiderute invention, which ſerves not the 
c turn for which it was deviſed, but runs men 
« into” [or leaves them in] « the ſame dif- 
« ficulties they feek to av So that as ſure 
as God is all that is good, — and equal, ſo 
ſure we may be, that man came out of God's 
hands, not a neceſſary, but a free agent; and 
that God has not made /in of miſery, a fixed and 
determined thing by any abſolute and eternal de- 
-of his, f by conſequence, that the exi- 
Renre of fin, of of damnation, was no object of 
God's fixed and determined, of his abjolute We 


ee 
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8 to wech as ſuppoſe an abſolute, particu- 
lar, eternal foreknowledge of all events, 
wicker founding it on abſolute decrees and an 
efficacious 2 in order to their accom- 
pliſnment; though (as an anonymous author 
| Wits notice) ber opinion ſeems both more 


* pious, and not fo directly deſtructive of li- 
« berly; 


— 


/ * 


8 [8] 
« berty.; yet tis, perhaps, equally . indefen/ible;” 
cc N at l is - That whatever is 
tc thus certainly foreknown, muſt be foreknown- 
« as fixed and determined. But tis no leſs clear, 
c that all ſuch events as depend intirely on the 
ce creature's liberty (whoſe very nature conſiſts 
cc in an indetermination) can have had no fixing. 
cc or predetermining cauſe. But to ſay that an 
ec event in its very nature indetermined, and (by 
cc conſequence) in its ſelf uncertain, is 32 
« foreknown, is, it's humbly 3 to af - 
« firm certainty and uncertainty, of the ſame ſub- 
c“ ject at once, and in the ſame ſenſe. So 
e that there are (as Biſhop Davenant expreſſes 
<< it) the ſame difficulties in according the liberty 
cc of man's free-will, with the infallible preſcience 
« of God, which are in according it with the 
c abſolute decrees of predeſtination. Thoſe who 
« are verſed in the writings of the ancient phi- 
« loſophers, divines and ſchoolmen, cannot (adds 
tc he) be ignorant of this, tho? ſuch as have con- 
cc fined their reading or (at leaſt) their belief 
© to Arminius, Corvinus, and men of that 
« ſtamp, think, when they have founded God's 
* ofernal predeſtination and preterition upon an 
« eternal preſcience, that they have removed all 
« difficulties.” p. 333. * 
With reſpect to this univerſal, abſolute, infal- 
lible, and eternal FoOREKNOWLEDGE of the Deity, | 
particularly as it relates to the ſinful, free acti- 
ons of the creature; it is the obſervation of 
the late excellent Mr. Boyl, That the great- 
<« eſt wits that have "- to reconcile it 
de with the liberty of man's will have been re- 


vid. An enquiry into the exiſtence and nature of 
God, p. 91. | 
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. duced to maintain ſomething or other, chat 
% thwarts ſome actnowledged TRUTH or dictate 
4 of RBASON. |. 
The learned and the pious Mr. 1 from 
à conſciouſneſs of the great difficulties that at- 
tend this ſubject, has wrote a fet treatiſe, with 
this view, To. reconcile God's eternal preſcience of 
the fins of men, With the wiſdom and ſincerity of 
his counſels,  exhartations, \ and whatſoever means 
be uſes to prevent them, On which occaſion he 
has ſhewn a great compaſs of thought and accu- 
racy. of judgenens, ſuppoſing God's eternal pre- 
ſcience of fin to be a perf fection or truth. But 
whether he has cleared the doctrłine of its Juſt 
objections, remains a doubt. | 
Fle reckons God's eternal preſcience of the ſites 
of men moſt. certain. P. S. p. 4. yet allows, 
„That God, at the ſame time, ſees that they 
«6 might do otherwiſe, and that if they «would 
<6 (which, he ſyppoles, they could). comply with 
<<, his methods, things would otherwiſe iſſue 
« with. them. His preſcience no way (ſays he) 
e impoſigg upon them a neceſſity to tranſgrels. 
« For they & it, not becauſe God foreknew it, 
« but he only foreknew it, becauſe they would do 
* P. 119, 120. For, « that God doth; 
by an efficacious influence move and deter- 
<« mine men to wicked actions, tits (adds he) 1 
© moſt reſolvedly deny. "4 
But now it will (1 fear) ever be an inextri- 
cable difficulty, how 9 thing car be eternally 
foreknown that it though it was never 
decreed that it hall be: ©, how the foreknow- 
ledge it ſelf can be MosT CERTAIN, when the 
{bing foretnoton, and upon which this foreknow- 
ledge is grounded, is UNCERTAIN, what 
hever be: Or, how 1 that can be foreknown to be 
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b ne 
really future, that does not as yet exiſt in any 
ſufficient cauſe, that is determined to bring it 
into actual exiſtence; and therefore that is not 
properly future [what will be] but only poſſible 
{what may or may not be.] Therefore (as the ano- 
nymous author, laſt mentioned, well obſerves) 
from this ſuppoſition of an eternal, abſolute 
and univerſal foreknowledge, the natural and 
immediate conſequence was that of eternal, 
“ abſolute decrees of all actions and eyents as fu- 
ure. For-fince this appears to be the opt- 
„ nion of Plato [an heathen philoſopher] it 
cannot be pretended to have taken its original 
© from | ſuch expreſſions as are commonly 
thought to favour it in the 'New Teftament. 
© Andas for the Old Teftament (whatever, adds 
he, the opinion of ſome of the leſs ancient 
«© 7ews, might be) it yields the jeaſt colour in 
<* the world for ſuch a notion. But that it [viz. 
the doctrine of univerſal decrees} was admit- 
* ted by Plato as a conſequence of his do- 
* Erine of an abſolute, univerſal - foreknowleage, 
* ſeems very clear from the natural. connection 
between theſe two opinions. For (ſays this 
% author) it is ſelf evident, that whatever is 
* the object of an abſolute, infallible, foreknow- 
« ledge, muſt be fomewhat that is fixed and de- 
& termined. But whatever event is determined to 
be, muſt plainly, either be determined in its 
„ own nature, or elſe it muſt be determined by 
virtue of ſome immutable order of things, in- 
dependent on the Deity; or laſtly, it muſt be ſo 
determined by ſome particular, divine decree. 
„That it cannot be ſo in its own nature, is 
6 clear: For nothing is more manifeſt than 
t that every particular event, in it ſelf conſider- 
ed, 1s abſolutely indifferent, either to be, or 
not be. | „That 
I 5 | 


"Pp; £83] 
« That it cannot be thus determined by vir- 
* tue of any immutable, independent order of things 
is alike clear: For it is not only unaccount-' 
e able how ſuch an immutable order ſhould eſta- 
e bliſh it ſelf without the Deity, ;, but this would 
render the Creator of the world (like the 7u-- 
«© piter of the ſtoicks, and other pagans) a ve- 

« ry inſignificant being, incapable of any free 
action, and unable to foreknow any thing, 
os. _ canning the myſterious book 9 
„ fate. 

L It therefore remains, that as noching could 
ce be ſufficient eternally to determine the exi- 
e ſtence of any particular event, but ſome eter- 
nal, abſolute decree of that ſovereign will, on 
t which all things depend; ſo nothing leſs chan 
&* ſuch eternal decrees could be a ſufficient foun- 
dation of ſuch eternal, univerſal, infallible fore- 
knowledge, as is uſually attributed to the 
66 Deity. 329 * | ” 

' Biſhop Davenant, Charnbck and Dr. Edwards, 
all go the ſame way. They build God's eternal 
fore of what will be upon his eternal de-- 
crees of what ſhalt be: And ſo make the one, 


to run Prater with — * other. 1 
on NOW 


Thus — 0 Now this eee for foreknow- 
© ledge] is fo linked together with the doctrine of predeſti-" 
<< nation (or decrees] that he who granteth or denieth 
© either, mult needs by conſequence — or deny both.“ 

518. Re 
F So Charnock:;” © Nothing can- paſs out of the rank of 
ce things merely ble, into the order of things future, be- 
©. fore ſome act of God's will hath-paſſed for its futurition. 
* As ater not be known by him, _ 
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* An enquiry into the exiſtence and nature of God, p. 194. 
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* he knew the firlneſs of his own poxrey ; ſo things future 
cr 'chuld not be known by him, unleſs he knew the reſolves” 
©& of; his own will. His knowledge of fofſible things mult, 
run parallel with his pocver, and his knowledge of future 
« things muſt run parallel with his will. How comes a 
“e thing to be knowable to God? It muſt be anſwered, 
© either in the puever of God as a thing poſſible, or in his i 
© as a thing ſuture, He firſt <yilled, and then 'kneqww what 
he willed, Again, he ſces the nature of things in the 
ideas of his own mind, and the event of things in the de- 
& crees of his own ill, © bor ore 

N. B.“ Knowledge by the czuſes is the moſt noble and 
cc perfect knowledge, and molt ſuited to the infinite excellency 
of tle divine Being. Since God knows all things with a 
* knowledge of viſion, becauſe he wills them, his knowledge, 
<< muſt be as infallible as his purpoſe. Iſai. xiv. 24. The Lord 
& boſts bath ſcuorn, ſaying, ſurely as I bade thought, /o 
„ paſs;, and as I have purpoſed, ſo pal it 
Hand. 5 0 4 : 
Dr. Edwards is as full to the ſame purpoſe : That God's 
fere-knoauledge depends on his decrees, is one of thoſe two pro- 
poſitions that he undertakes to prove, © Are neither falſe nor 
* blaſphemous, but are grounded on holy writ and right 
© reaſon, and are approved of by ſeveral eminent writers of 
the chriſtian church, by ſchoolmen, N and mo- 
* dern divines, both foreign and domeſtick.“ Vid. title page. 
and there cannot be, ſays he, a more ſober and rational 
© propoſition than thig, (That therefore God foreknows all 
« tb:ngs, becauſe he hath foregrdained them ;] were it only 
« for this one conſideration, that God cannot foreknoev a 
© thing as future, unleſs he hath «villed it to be ſo. For it 
< muſt be owned that every finite thing is in its otn nature 
merely poſſible, not future; becauſe it things, and their 
<« events and iſſues be future of their ows nature, then it 
* would follow that they are by neceſſity, and that their ex- 
& iſtence is neceſſary, which is the property only of the Deity. 
* And moreover there could be no free actions of men; for 
'© if they come to paſs by the neceſſity of their nature, the Ii- 
Qt herty of them is loſt. $0 then the argument is good and 
** valid, God knows all the events that ſhall happen, i. e, 
he knows them as future; and the knowing them as ſuch 
© implics that he has decreed them His knowledge (the 


' * Charnock of the Divine Attributes, p. 291, 293, 302, 
30% 305, 399, 319. Ind 4. 
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Nia the caſe ſtanding thus, we muſt (for 
ought I ſee) either come over to the diſmal con- 
clufion (as Mr. Howe juſtly calls it). of God's con- 
curring by a determinative influence unto wicked 
actions; or hold, that it is impoſlible, in the na- 


ture of the thing, God ſhould eternally foreknow 


the ſinful actions of men, viz. not only that they 

may be, but that they ſhall, or will be. Since 

their futurition is in this ſtate a mere contingency, 

and depends wbolly on the as yet uncertain will of 

25. ſubordinate agent, and is not determin'd by the 
preme. | Mp. 

Let us but ſuppoſe, that God made the ra- 
tional creation free, really free, with a power of 
determining either way, without the previous de- 
termination of any other being, whether creature 
or Creator : ( without which power of ſelf-determi- 
nation, all religious nature and moral acts in the 


«© Dg&or goes on) could ngt be certain and infallible without 
< this, For to be certain and infallible, it muſt penetrate 
<< into and have a perfect fight of ſome certain reaſon, why 
the thing ſhall be future. Now it is impoſſible to imagine 
« any other thing to be the certain reaſon of this ſuturity, 
e but the «vill and decree of God from eternity: And con- 
« ſequently the fore-knowledge of God neceſſarily ſuppoſes his 
„ cvill and decree,” * : 

To theſe authorities I might add that of Mr, Neſs's, in his 


antidote againſt Arminianiſm. There he tells us, that God's 


4 Preſcience or fore-knowledge of things that [may] come 
te to paſs doth go before the decree ; Burt the fore-know- 
<« edge of things that CAU] come to paſs, muſt follogy the 
e deere. For things muſt fig be decreed, and then fore- 
4 Teen in that being, which they have in the decree, p. 10. 


© Sop. 65. The Arminians eternal preſcience infers as abſolute 


© a certainty and neceſſity of events as our predeſtination doth, 
© For chin muſt be foreordained to be, before they can be 
c foreſeen that they Pall be,” And yet this treatiſe, he 
tells us in his preface, was publiſh'd with the unanimous ap- 
probation of Dr. . Owen, Mr. N. Lockier, and Mr. G. Griffith, 


* Pr. Edwards againſt Dy. Whitby, p. 138, 139. 
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creature ſeem to vaniſh) Let us ſuppoſe but this ; 
and then it would be error and not knowledge, - to 
know. that it is not free. It would be all one as; 
for God to know his creature is not his creature, or 
is quite another creature than he deſign d or made. 


him to be. It woũld be as. great.an error, as 


to know, that what he deſign'd ſhould be a %, 
will yet not be a ) but a ſtone. Let us but ſup- 
Poſe, that the accountable will is an undetermined 
principle, till it determines for it Jeif 3; and then it 

would be error, andi not knowledge, to know that 
it was determined by another, and that from eter- 

nity, That which was fixed before the creature 


had a being, could never be fixed by the crea- 


ture; that which was certain, infallibly certain, 
before the creature's exiſtence, was not made 
certain by any att of the creature, much leſs by 
any free act, and leaſt of all by any faulty act of his. 
For God to foreknow, that the creature he is 
about to make, not only may but will ſin, is to 
know that he deſigus to make it ſuch a creature, 
as not only may but ſpall ſin: And that either it 
was the will of God that it ſhuid ſin; or out of his 
power to prevent its ſin. * 
If Adam's freedom did lie in indeterminateneſi, 
till he had determin'd for himſelf; then for God to 


know from all eternity, that his will was deter- 


min' d to one fide, and that the wrong ſide too, 


before it had formally or virtually determined for 


it ſelf, was to know, that Adam's will was both 
free, and not free; undetermin'd, and yet deter- 
mind: And ſeems to be all one, as to know a 
fquare to be a circle, or a circde to be a ſquare; a 
ſquare and no ſquare, a circle and no circle. 

Now, if Adam's fall was not known from eter- 


nity, that it wowld be [but only that it might be] 


becauſe it was not true from eternity, that If 
W elt 


"3 
t 97.0 

left to the freedom of 15 "0208 will, wouuy fall, 
but only that he could fall + Then, Whatever de- 
pended hei upon Adams fall, muſt, like kis 
Fall, — too. That that flands upon an 
uncertain event, cannot be more certain than the 
event it ſelf ; nor known to be ſo. It is no 
a perfedtiom in knowledge to know that to be 
certain, which is really uncertain, than it is to 
know that to be uncertain, which is really cor- 
tain; no more chan it is a perfection in divine 
knowledge, to know and not to tnoto. i 

My drift is this ; Though none will deny, 
that God knows all that is true, and that his 
knowledge of its truth is as early as the truth it 
ſelf; yer — may be unwilling to admit with- | 
out a much greater proof, tkat any una 
zruth was always true z particularly that all the 
fin and deſtruction that are found in the creature 
in time, were certain and fixed truths, and known 
to be fo, before all time. 

But what has been ſaid concerning the pre- 
ſcience of God in a more looſe and popular way 
hitherto, ſhall in deference to your better judg- 
ment, be diſcuſſed with greater accuracy and 
exactneſs of method in the lowing — 
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SECT. III. 


H E queſtion betwixt us is not, Whether 

all the fins and perditions of the creature 
be fixed by an abſolute, eternal decree ? We 
are agreed on both ſides to reject it, as dero 1 
tory to the N and goodneſs of the div 
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ther God ever knew that the creature he was #- 


- may,not be amiſs. to lead the way by an expli. 


perfection of knowledge, as to take in the idea 
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But the paint in diſpute is, Whether God's 
eternal fore-knowledge of what will be, extends, be- 
yond his ternal. decree of what ſhall be? Or whe- 


bout to make; would be. ſinful and miſerable, 
though he never purpoſed it fbould: be fo? This 
is what you ſeem to affirm z and what J deny. 

No that we might not loſe bur ſelves in a 
miſt of words, and diſpute without ideas, it 


cation of ſome terms, the ſignification of which 
1s very proper to be fixed in this debate. 

TO Know A THING, is with me to conceive 
of a thing as it is, and hot as it is not. This is 
a property which belongs to true knowledge in ge. 
neral, and much more to the divine knowledge. 
What the impreſſion on the wax is unto the 
Seal, that is knowledge, as it ref; its object; it 
is not hing but the image of the thing known: And 
a perfect knowledge is a perfect image. We ought 
not to find that in the picture which is not in the 
original. The exacter the conformity. between 
them, the more perfect the repreſentation. To 
have more or leſs in the knowledge it ſelf than there 
is in the object known, would be ſuch another 


of a cube into that of a globe, or the idea of a 
globe into that of a cube : Or, as it would be to 
conceive of a quadrangle [a figure of four fides] 
under the idea of a figure of five or three ſides 
only. Toknow a thing to be what it 7s not, is to 
know nothing to be ſomething. „ 

We know /ome things that are tnowable; God 
knows all things that are knowable. But as the 
things that we know not, are infinitely more than 
the things that we know ; ſo God's knowledge 
that comprehends all things that are knowable, 1s 
infivitely greater than our knowledge, of 
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2 4! of eternal Pack thing: whence 
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& contented to ſpeak as Lean underſtand, and be underſtood: 
cc That is, to call that ſure Which i the know- 
edge of ſomewhat that as yet fs not, but that Pall ſome- 

time come to paſs, For it were a meer piece of legetde - 

E main only to amaſe enquirers whom one would N to 

&® ſatisfy, Or to fly to a cloud for refuge from the of an 
argument, and avoid an occurring zFecky by the pre» 

K nr b. 4. 
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found heaven and earth, to n 'Hotr- ene for 
God, or rather againſt bim. fs 2; | 

To know that to be future, which is ut futur 
is all one, as to know that to 2 172 
is future : It is to know that a exiſterh, ys 
cauſes, and doth not exiſt in its 22757 af the 
time: It is all one as to kyow chat ch bs Poſſible 
which is impoſſible ; or that to be impoſſible ich 
18 poſſible : It is to Know a thing there than it 
is3 to be and not to he; to know and it 10 know: 
It is not knowledge at all, much leſs wy e 
in knowledge. 

Ss, - Wh: 

There was nothing before all 1 but © Goa 
Bimſelf. God had thing but himſelf to know 
then: And therefore there was nothing to be 
known before all worlds, but. what was to be 
known from himſelf. © 

Now in God there is eternal power and will. 
What his power can do, is poſſible and may be: 
What his will reſalves to do, is future, and ſball 
be. God can do more things than he = - 
do: So that the things that may be, are more 
than the things that a be. Or the things that 
are poſſible, are more than the things that are u. 
ture; and, conſequently, the knowledge of his 
own Power, or of what is poſſible, is greater than 
the knowledge of his own will, or of what is fu- 
ture. 

As God's eternal knowledge of what is poſſible, 
cannot be greater than his eternal power, or than 

what he always could do, or cauſe to be * ſo 
8 


91, | 
| God's eternal 1 of what is future, can- 
not be greater than his eternal will, or than what 
he did always will to do, or will to be dne 
The eternal fore-knowledge of God ſtands upon 
his eternal will, He therefore dane ſrom 
eternity that any thing not only may, but will ex- 
iſt jp time, becauſe he wiLL'p from eternity, not 
only that it might, but that it ſpould exiſt in ime. 
If it be ng diſhonour to God, no reflection 
upon his wiſdom, his holineſs, his juſtice, or 
gs not ig will. from — that man ſhould 
all; it can be no diſhonour ts God, not to know 
from eternity that man would fall. Nay, if it be 
for the honour and glory of his moral perfections, 
chat man ſhould be truly free, have a power 
to ſtand as well as fall, then it muſt be for his ho- 
nour and glory, to know that man was free, might 
have ſtood ag well as fallen; and no glory to 
know, that the unmade man would not, and 
therefore could not ſtand but fall. 
It is to me an impoſſibility in the nature of 
things, for God to know from eternity that man 
would determine wrong, any other way than by 
determining for man from eternity, that he ſhow 
determine wrong. Which is to deſtroy man's 
moral Be and make man's /in God's own 
af, For the power that determines, is the agem, 
is the actor; the creature that is determined by an- 
other, is atted, is on ly paſſive, The NN 5 of 
& mY 


ſin lies in chuſing wrong, not only aga 
but againſt a power of chu/ing right. 


7 am, Sir, 
Dur bumble ſervant, 
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81 R, 
Am ſenſible of the beneßt that ar may be 
reap'd from ſuch a valuable corr 
U tag and thank you much for the ö eci- 
men you have given me of your goodne = 
communicating your | chats ſo fully to me. 
_ own you have ſuggeſted ſeveral 
a Kn s in your remarks upon my bypotbefis. I have 
k) obviated the chiefeſt of your obje- 
Koons already, in the foregoing ſheets ; yet, 
for further 0 tisfaction, I ſhall obſerve in this, 
not only bow far T am ſo happy as to agree with 
you, but alſo in what particulars I cannot as yet 


perceive the force of your zeaſonings, and 7 5 
ore 


% 


* . 
| forte am under a neceſſity fill to er from you; 


you very 
| nent it) that he has the whole compaſs of truth in 


's view, And if this be all you mean by his 
knowledge being infinite, like himſelf, J have no- 
to object againſt it. But if your opinion 

be, that the'compaſs of truth is always of the ſame 
extent ; that there is not one thing true in time, 


but what was equally true from eternity; and 
ef? of knowledge, or all 


therefore that the 
utb, is Tike God himſelf, ever the ſank, a fixed and 
wnatterable thing; and by 
browledge of God, like his very eſſence, is all eter« 
nal and invariable too: If this be your opinion 


(as you ſeem to intimate) I muſt differ from 
ſame and un- 


Ve truths (J allow) are ever the a 
changeable. Of this fort are all mathematical or 
ahſtracted truths, ſuch as the ratio's and propor- 
tions that certain qualities and numbers, have 
to one another, viz. That the three ang 
æ rectilineal triangle, are equal to . right 

les; or, that the ſquare of the hypothe- 
nuſe is equal to the ſquare of both che ſides ta- 
ken together; or, (to uſe a more familiar ex- 
ample) that what . is. to four, that four is to 
eight, and eight unto ſixteen, &c. The propor- 
un is exactſy and ever the ſame : 9 

* that 


conſequence, that the 


les of 
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| [ 94 
that the divine WIS: of ſuch kind of truths; 
might be real and perfet? e it muſt, like 
the truth emjebves, be ever F; Jane, and un- 
changeable | : 
| Bur then there are ather things that are not. of 
ſuch a fixed and inflexible nature, but admit of 
various and innumerable mutations and changes: 
Of this ſort are the ſeveral modifications of mat- 
ter, and the temporary exiſtences of creatures and, 
actions; with reſpect to which, that which, is 
true to day, would (it may be) have been falſe 
the day before, and may ceaſe to be true ta 
ary, Now, as ſuch truths as theſe are ſtill 
aps God's knowledge of them, that it might 

knowledge (which lies in the exact of 
- 3 to its object) muſt vary alſo. | 

To me, a knowledge without any variableneſs. . 
of things that are ever varying, is $. juſt ſuch ano- 
ther. perfection in knowledge, as it would be to 
have a knowledge that is ever varying, of an 
object that never varies. Or, a a knowledge. 
which: cannot alter, of an object which 1s al- 
ways altering, muſt either contain more than its 
eþjefF at one time, or leſs than its object at ano- 
ther, i. e. muſt either be a redundant or defeflive., 
aa a which is a manifeſt imperfection i in 

owledge. 

1 — been ever taught to believe, that God's 
bolineſs, juſtice and goodneſs are as iruly infinite, as 
the divine knowledge ; and cannot bur. ſtartle, a8, 
much at a finite Talineſ, at a finite juſtice an 
goodneſs, as others do at what (I think) they miſ- 
cal a finite underſtanding. 

Dr. Moore's remark upon the platoniſts and. 
ſchoolmen, is not wholly foreign in our preſent 
caſe. They were wont, ſays he, to ſpread. 
out every attribute of God to as infinite 4 25 

© As 
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te 2 could Ee that one nece 
„ E hey of all Bs 5 — that they oy 


„ further applie to him than as they imply pers 


WM: - 


tc LIDO AN 
habet l pigs . God bf to be Poſible 4 
whatever 17 Ty knows td be paſt 3 — 
ever is preſent, he knows: to be! prefent'; what« 
eyer is future or 10 come, he knows to be figure or 
to come; whatever is certain, or that cannot be 
ofBerwiſe, he knows to he crrtain, or that ir cannot 
be'otherwiſe 3 and whatever is really uncertain, or 
truly contingent, "he? knows to be real uncertain 
or truly contingent,” viz. That it may 00" by 
not = or that it may be either ths os this. 5 
15 * can a nor with you alſo, > that the 
dge of Gef ben g ininite, of extending 
to 0 the whole compaſs of WIE truth, it will follow, 
That he cannot but ſee things which are really 
10 come, as well as thoſe which are truly paſt, 
or ' preſent, But then, as the knowledge of God is 
never the leſs infinite, but the more ſo, in that he 
can ſee nothing as paſt, before it-is puſt z nor no- 
Thing as preſent before it is preſent : So I take it 
to be an equal perfection in the divine know- 
ledge, that nothing is view'd by him as future or 
to come, before it is truly future or io tome. And 
T perfwade my ſelf, I have you with me in the 
{ame ſentiments. 
> that the only aveftich 4 is, Whin any thing 
is properly of the number of ſuch things, as not 
only may come, but are to come ? Now when an 
thing exiſts in ſome certain and fixed cauſe, then 
(I conceive) it may be ſaid to be really future 
or to come: But till then I reckon it amongſt 
the things that are only poſſible, but not future. 
Though the preſent or paſt exiſtence of ſin do 
prove that fin was aways poſſible ; yet _—_ 
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[ 56 
but an eternal cauſe Ho rove, that 
was always future. Now if the future exiſten 
of ſin was not always true then for 00 09.0 
ED to 


viewed it as always true, would have 
have had from eternity, more truths in his view, 
than were then in the whole compaſs of truth, or 
rather to have ſeen more things to be true, th 
were true. 8 | 


T » 


* 


believe; ſo I can e no doubt, whether 
knowledge of God extends unto ings 
though they ſhould exiſt: coy, in remote 
cauſes, This is a truth that the ſacred 1 7 2 
as well as the light of nature, abundantly teſtify. 


As the revealed reli jon is what I moſt Arm „ 
— 1 


But the; queſtion is, Whether it can be proved 


from eicher, that it was rertain before all worlds, 
that ſin wald be, or only thatit might be? Becauſe, 
if it was not a certain truth, it could, Ifay, be 
no imperfection in him who had the whole com- 
paſs of certain trutbs in his view from eternity, 
uot to ſee it there, To put more truths into = 
knowledge of God, than there is in the object 
of knowledge; or to make the knowledge more 


certain than the object it ſelf, is to ſay, that the 
knowledge of 640d 


th differ from the object, 
that it is not true knowledge, is really imper- 
fect. To ſuppoſe which, is, in effect, to ſay, 
that ſome truths have really eſcaped the divine 


knowledge; which is truly to ſet bounds to the 


divine mind, and to confine his underſtanding. 
I /et no other bounds to the divine elch 
than what the object of divine knowledge it ſelf 


doth ſet, which is all truth. Now is all truth 
ſuch a zarrow, ſuch a very narrow object of know- 
ledge ? But what very narrow bounds muſt ſome 
ſet to the love of God! whilſt they exclude ſo 
many millions from being the pofible objects of 

1 ED it; 
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it; and this at a time when we muſt allow them 
- to bein their own nature as capable objetts of the 


divine love as any; they being nothing, as yet, 
but what they are in the divine idea and purpoſe 3 


and fo have no real unlopelineſs, even in futurity, 


but what their maker deſigned for them. Nay, 
what narrmp ibounds muſt theſe ſet to the divine: 
bolineſi and juſtice, whilſt they conceive of Gad, 
as being in his eternal decner in love, with ſo much 
unlovelineſs, and yet as being ſo infinitely diſplcaſed: 
with the «nlovelineſs that he leaves. But yo 


will ſay; Were not all things that are now fu 


ture, ALMA VS future? No; no more than the 
things that are now paſt, were AL WA Vs paſt; or 
the things that are vo preſent, were ALWAYS 
preſent. the reaſon is, becauſe nothing is pro- 
perly future, till ſome ſufficient cauſe has determin- 
ed that it ſhall be. Therefore what God cannot 
the cauſe of himſelf, cannot be truly future, 
till che creature doth exiſt, and till the cauſe of 
its futurity doth exiſt in the creature; till then, 
it is only poſſible, it is true that it may be, but not 
true that ĩt fall be. Thus, W 27 
Since the futurition or futurity of ſin muſt be 
grounded upon the free ad of the creatures will, 
which, in its own nature, is an unfixed, undeter-. 
mined principle, till it form 
mines for it ſelf : Therefore, without loſing that 
very liberty that makes it capable of ſinning, it 
can never from eternity be conſidered: as a fixed 
and determined principle. e 
It was always true, that ſin might be; becauſe 
it was ever true, that God had a power to make 
a creature free, i. e. that might or might not ſin. 


But had it been always true, that fin ond be, 
it muſt alſo be true, that ſuch cauſe or cauſes 


did ever exiſt, which not only cauld, but would 
O bring 


r virtually deter- 
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fin ;nto ai exiſtence. + 
ever is the cauſe of ſin's exiſtence, i 
"for it ſal, i, indeed, the finer. 
fore an — true, that fin would 
to place the cauſe of ſin, in that which ev wa 
is the hah God : It is to ſay, either that 
did ever will that fin Gould be (and who can re- 
fiſt his will ?) or that there was a naceſſity that 
fin ond be, whether God would or no: It is to 
ſay; either that ſin, that all fin, is the effe#? of 
God's eternal decree, or that it was no in the 
power of his eternal decree to prevent ſin. | 

But is it not an imperfe2tion in God, wot ts nos 
all that will be ? 

He does know. all that wil? be, as fon as it 
is true, that it will be. But it was not true be- 
fore all worlds, that fin would be, but only that 
fin might be. What will. be, is certain, what is 
e. 13 what ——— free, 

neceſſe if it was ever true, that 

— not — ary = but would be; it was ever 
certain, it was ever fixed, it was ever necefſary 3 
it oat true, that fin muſt bez or it. was 

ever impoſſable it ſhould not be : Unleſs it can be 
true, that a thing will be, and yet will not be, 
at the ſame time, Now will any —_—_ It was 
ever impoſſible thatifin ſhould not be; 
it is poſſible for the creature to binder 
being ? That it was ever — that ſin 75 


be, and yet that it wholl 

will of hs creature, 3 ſin r | 
no? or, that it is the creature's fault, and his 
- only, if the fin, of which it was true before all 
| hor that it ſhall be, ſhould ever be? 
Then, Does not God know all things # 

"Yes, he does know all things; and therefore 
all things as they are, and not as they ar 


not, 


2 
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7 Tngmgt if he knew 
OE BRI & whilſt is 
ah pſi if he knew from eternity that 
word be, when it was only true from eternity, 
linexight be, Is there no way to prove that 
knows all things, bat by th that he 
doe mt know al things? Should God bug 
— 2 —_— © than it is, his knowledge 
be limitted; it "would from that mo- 


HH 


ment ine ceaſe to be infinire, he would not wow all. 

{Pit vi nt a inperſ in th Svice hows 
to 27 1 in time 

knew it from —— : 

The knowledge © of bimfolf indeed, is like bis- 
ſelf, invariable. But his knowledge of the creature, 
that it might be truly muſt vary as 
the creature yaries, If a globe be turned into a 

a the divine know- 

to know that to be now a cube, which he 

gore to be a globe. To know ĩt ta be a 
is not — but to miſtakls. 

8000 go upon e peonery ple, that it was 
not — — to the f freedom of the creature*s will, 
whether fin /bould exiſt or no. But that there 
was a ſectet purpoſe in God, that fin fould ex- 
iſt, either with or againſt the creature's will. 
Forgetting that what is againſt the creature's 
ſad os, not 1 + ne ns ht rt 

att, but the fenfulne/s, if any, to 
being, ui laid this neceſſity upon the 
—— 

Such whoſe fature exiſtence. depends - 
intirely a chain of neceſſary cauſes, _ 
#ternally neceſſary. and that they not only might, 
but would iſt ht be known from etermty : 
But _ things, "wok A altere 2 


— — 
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ds more or leſs 2 chain of free ants 
till ſuch cauſes do — ly or virtually deter- 
mine themſelves, art only poſſible, and can only 
be known from eternity to be only polſible. If their 
futurity it ſelf, or that they ſal be, has no eter- 
nal prey but is only the effect of lime (pardon 
the expreſſion) then their futurity, or that they 
will be, can only be known in lime. It would 
be error and miſtake to know a ching 0 be f. 
3d). God's glory (and rticularly the glor 
of his bolineſs) is (F own) le great end Sick 


he invariably purſues in the moral world, and 
which he cannot fail of. It is for this very rea- 


mure, before it is future. 


fon I am fo unwilling to believe, that it was 


true before all worlds, that ſin not only migbt, 

but would be; or that ſin did ever exiſt in ſome 
fixed cauſe. This to me, is to ſtain the divine 
Purity, to deſtroy the liberty of the creature, and 
ſtab the divine juſtice; and ſo to take away thoſe 
Perfections which are 0 neoeſfary to 's go- 
verning the world with equity, and the ma- 
2 all events truly bſcrvicat to bis own 


8 

25 never apprehended, till now; ny, am yet 
at an utter loſs to conceive, how the happineſs 
of the bleſſed God ſhould be leſſened, only by 
ſuppoſing that none of the unhappineſſes, nor mo- 


| — 1 of- his reaſonable creatures were 


3 of an abſolute eternal decree. Now 
if the ſcenes of wickedneſs and mifery be not in 
the decree, they can never be known from the 
decree. And yet God's eternal foreknowledge i is 
(as I take it) nothing but God's elernal know- 
uy us = own and decree. |. e 


| SECT. 


EW 
. 482 241 


CL 


Abh. TT is no part of the diſpute, whether God 
mf. has a full atquaintance with the hearts of 
men ? But whether a full acquaintance with their 
hearts implies that God knows more to be in their 
hearts than their hearts contain? Or, whether it 
be knowledge to ſee that in the heart, which 
doth neither exiſt it ſelf there, nor yet in any 
fixed and certain cauſe ? I can eaſily allow, that 
the great Creator of our. ſouls, and the Fa- 
ther of ſpirits, ſees perfectly all their powers: 
But then I muſt add, that he would not per- 
fetily ſee them, if the powers that are neceſſary 
were view'd as free, or the powers that are free 
were view'd as neceſſary. A compleat knowledge of 
his own creature, is, by your own acknowledg- 
ment, to ſee them as they are, and not as they 
are not. | B 
I own alſo, that the divine mind did perfectly 
ſee before all worlds, how ſuch powers of his ra- 
tional creatures might be imploy' d, which way 
they might incline, and how their determinations 
in all poſſible caſes might be. But it is one 
thing to know from eternity how a free power 
may be imploy'd, and another thing to know 
how it will be imploy'd 3 which way it may in- 
cline, and which way it will incline 3 what the 
determinations of ſuch a power in all poſſible. 
caſes may be, and what they will be. The power 
being yet free, its acting either thus or thus, ia 
Naſſible; but whilſt it is Fre, neither fide is cer- 


tain, nor can be view*d as certain. | 

The queſtion is about ſuch actions as proceed 
from a free agent acting freely, with a freedom of 
indifferency ; and for which therefore the crea. 


| | L 102 J 
ture is accountable as his own acts and proper 
fins : whether ſuch actions are fixed and determined 
truths before all worlds ? And Fare | 
Dre 
or as within the 5 of fixed iruths, whil 
thoy remain abe 

Indeed, whether Adam ſhall be created with. 4 
0 of will, and whether he ſhall be led to this 
freedom, depends upon the pleaſure of his Maker 4 
but being created with ſuch a freedom,,and left un- 
to it, it does (in theſe circumſtances). depend 
upon his cum pleaſure, whether his freedom ſhall 
be abuſed or 1. But, I ſuppoſe, no one will 
ſay that what is the object of an eternal, infak 
ible, and fixed — ge, does notwith- 


ſtanding truly Av wg ay meer pleaſure 
and fres choice future creature, whether it 
ſhall exiſt or no. Would not this be in effect ta 


ſay, God muſt aſk his creatures leave, whether 
his own eternal knowledge ſhall be certain and 
"What inceely depends; upon. the hy, of 
: t intire upon the | 
me will, depends, 1 I ſay, intirdly- upon his 


, whether it ſhall ex or 9 But what, 


was true before his exiſtence, that it muſs. be, on, 
that it is impoſſible that it ſhould not be, (which: 
you grant to be true of ſin, conſider d as the ob- 
| Je of the divine eternal preſcience) can never 


depend upon your or my pleaſure, whether: it 


faail be or 10. 

- You ſeem to conceiye of fin, as objected to 
the divine underſtanding, not only as poſſible, 
but as future, without a decree. Now, iſ n 
be future, but what exiſteth in its cauſes, ( 
is the principle I go upon) then if fin, Sewer” 
future, there mol be a canſe of ſin's futurity, 


before the exiſtence of any {inner 3 which ſince: 


fig] _ 
it ia not to be ſound in the decree, muſt (I 
be found in fate. Is it not a little odd, to 
. be | 
certa 1s an- of 
which reer 
iſtence? Does not a knowlec chat claim 4 


* eternity the obj 
come within the power of the' creatdre's will to 
preſent unto its own underſtanding © but alſo 
what «ſe the will would make of this oyectivs evi- 
dence. Now there are two or three queſtions E 
would aſk upon this ſuppoſition: Firf, If the 
will be not certainly determined to one fide 8 this 
ſtate of things, how can this ſtare of things con- 
vey à certain knowledge, how it ſhall determine? 
„If it be certainly determined to one fide in 
this ftare of things; then firpyo this ſtate of 
things does not depend upon the will of the crea- 
ture, what becomes of its moral liberty? Thirdh, 
Whether 2 i not hold, what amounts to 4 
Sa of d.cerminin wrong? You ſuppoſe 
a Bebe thes made, not on 
might, but wonld, would certainly, infallibly 
range the evidence wrong, and chuſe according - 
ly; and yet reſobved to make it ſuch a creature. 
If the will of the creature muſt be the real, and 
the only caufe of fin ; then fince the cauſe it ſelf 
is contingent, determined as yet to neicher fide, 
and uncertain; the knowledge thar wholly de- 8 
pends upon this contingent c comune. be be 
fore all worlds certain. 
540% We are agreed, that TY can be 


9 [ 104 ] 
the delt of divine knowledge but #ruth.- Now it 
is not, as I take it, a truth, that what is 
future, is truly contingent 3 or, that what is truly 
contingent, is really future. What is really futures 
muſt bz (by your own confeſſion) or ſhall certain 
ly be : what is truly contingent, may or may nat he, 
and it is as yet uncertain, whether it will be or no. 
So that a future contingency is to me all one as a cer- 


rain contingency, or a contingent certainty z' a contin- 


gency and no contingency, a flat contradittion. .' \i1,) 
. Give me leave, fir ; the queſtion between us is 
not whether God has a fore-knowledge of all that 
is future ? Nor, whether the abſolute predifions 
upon divine record be not an evidence of it? I. 
grant them both. But the diſpute is, Whether 
any thing that is future be at the ſame time contin- 
gent ? Or, whether a thing can be certain às to 
its event, and yet uncertain as to all its cauſes ? 
What is future, [will] be; what is really con- 
tingent, [only may] be. Now can an action be 
known, both that it will be, and that it only maß 
be, at the ſame time? Can predictions prove, 
that things which differ, are yet the ſame? No 
more than they can prove [F] to be [C} or [2] 
to be [3.] I would obſer renn. 
Without the decree nothing could have been fu-: 
ture, nor known as ſuch. This (J ſuppoſe) all will 
allow. Then certainly the bare decree can make: 
nothing more to be future, than what is contain d 
in it. Its eternal futurity can never ariſe from the 
meer alt of the unmade creature; no more than 
ſomething can ariſe from nothing. . For the crea- 
ture, before all worlds, is nothing, but what it is 
in and by the decree: And therefore in this ſtate 
of things can give certainty to nothing farther 
than the decree doth go? unleſs. the Fe can 
exilt without or before its cauſe. r 
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ane e! Ge OG 
468 as erent, 

s know as they are 12 


7 Why, if our know] 
IEA oY not to be ſo? 7 — rio 
Will e to be more fees than. 


God's, But — * y, that what is 
to us, you a may be future, with refe- 
rence to the divine knowledge. I grant it; ſup- 
ing che thing to be no contig in 1t ſelf, but 
1. future, i. e. upon ſuppoſition that 
our fion of its be a real 
mifta But you tell me, I will have no- 
e thing to be future, but what is the matter of 
« z decree, in which you cannot concur with 
„ me.” It i is my opinion, 2 that 
can be fm 


And if the truth be eternal, | pen oo 
in ime; dale the of (as has been obſerved) 
can ak * ID AR 


— 


. * as # # FY F2 „ 4 


s 2 ut; 


o take me right, when you ſup- 
poſe me to conſider the decree of ſin to 
* and to look upon all fins as 


2 meer contingencies. But then you 


t the 5 ele « Why is not virtue a contin- 

well as vice; lince they y both equally 

{oem the Ae Rt Ge cr, 
Ic 
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. A 
It muſt be ſo for ought I ſee, ſo far as God hath 
decreed, it ſhall be left entirely to the liberty of the 
creature, whether the as of virtue ſhall: iſt, 
or no. Indeed the conſequent will be, that re- 
wards and puniſhments, ſo far as they relate to 
the free actions of moral agents, are only conditional- 
ly decreed, in conformity to the tenour of divine 

promiſes and threatnings, which are certainly con- 
ditional, As to what you obſerve, that an abſo- 
lute decree ſeems to neceſſitate the event; I entirely 
agree with you in it. - And an abſolute will in 
God (if there be any difference betwixt his will 
and decree) I am of opinion does the ſame. Nay, 
the very fore-knowledge of an event (if the fore- 
knowledge be abſolute and infallible) muſt imply 
an equal neceſſity alſo, though it ſhould not cauſe it. 
For ſince God's fore-knowledge truly repreſents 
the object; there cannot be a greater fixedneſs 
and infallibility in the repreſentation, than there is 
in the 3 repreſented. For as that knowledge 
of an object is true knowledge, which repreſents 
the object as it is; ſo that muſt be a perfect know- 
ledge of an object, which repreſents the object 
Perfectly as it is. Now ſince what is really contin- 
gent only may be; and what is really future, not 
only may be, but will be: Then, as may be 
will be do differ in their ideas; the knowledge 
that repreſents them fully, muſt repreſent this 
difference; and the more perfect Pty whoa 
the more perfect will this difference ned. 
What God infallibly forekmows is infallibly true. 
Now can you, or I, or all the world hinder that 
from being true, which is infallibly true? So that 
the fore-knowledge of God implys a neceſſity ſome 
where, as much as his decree, whether it be the 
cauſe of it or no. The only queſtion is, to what 
muſt this neceſſity he aſcribed ? Not to the fu- 
_— | — . ture 


= % 
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1 | 
ters” crentube * ke which as yet never was, 
enn never be the cauſe of that which ever wat. 
Beſides, the creature (as has been obſerved) is 
nothing before all worlds but a or 568 
you then reduce things to that fate and nece//ity, 
that you would ſeem to guard againſt? - 
yibh, I cannot perceive the conſequence, that 
God muſt decree, he knows not what, unleſs he 
foreſees a thing would be, before he decrees it. 
Though indeed 


it ſeems to follow, that the de- 
cree was needleſs, if the thing was certain without 
it. Mr. Neſs I take to be right and clear in this 
point, God's . fore-knowledge of a thing that 
„may come to paſs, does go indeed before the 
< decree; but his fore-knowledge of things that 
Hall come to paſs muſt follow the decree.” 
Not that any time did interpoſe betwixt the one 
or the other z but only as in order of nature the 
ponies of poſſibilities is before the decree, ſa 
the fore-knowledge of futurities is in order na- 
ture after the decree. [E494 ils vd. 
I agree with: you, that whenever it is true, 
that any thing hall come to paſs, God knows it 
to be true: And I ſuppoſe you will not maintain, 
= he knows it to be true, before it be true. 
hat I wonder at is, that while you will not al- 
low the future exiſtence of fic to become true by - 
the decree of creation, nor to be true without the 
decree; yet you hold it to be true apon the de- 
cree, i. e. to be true without any cauſe. of its 
truth. And notwithſtanding this, God's know- 
ledge, you ſay, finds out the effect by the cauſe, 
or the cauſe by the efet?. 
As the nation of contingent futurities is ground- 
ed upon the doctrine of preſcience, of ſuch a. pre- 
' ſcience, as can foreſee that as certain, which de- 
pends upon no certain cauſes 3 ſo contingent furgrt 
2 | ſie 


[ [ 
\ F 


er and fuck > jeans muſt, [ believe, a 
b = together.. 
You miſtake me; I donochielion b 
Bau, and decrees to be the ſame thing 5 but 
only that an #ternal fore-knowledge of * fu. 
ture implies an &ernal decree of their A 
conſequential neceſſity in low z but 
, then it muſt be only, where there is an antecedent 
| necelſity in the ject, which ſuch n= 
poſes : Neither can the former be mare” 
faite at andecrcate ha elan. 
grant the difference betwixt theſe two 


in in Ga the underflanding 

ways bono pr the object, the lantei doth 
N it. But then as the 0bje# the un- 
— ſuppoſes, muſt either be produc'd, ot 


be in its own nature neceſſary : It will follow, that 


this propoſition, that | be, confider'd as 
an eternal truth, muſt truth that is gither 1. 
in its own nature, Se + produc d and made fo 


by the divine will, For ( ſay again) che creature 
which yet never was, cannot the cauſs o . 
truth that ever was, 94109 vare 2" 
That God may know that the exifing creature 
will act wrong, and yet the creature bebe only 


and wil; chat che 


cauſe of it, none deny. But the queſtion is, | 


whether this is co be known concerning a crea- 
ture that hath noexiftence of its own, but what i 
has in God's = —_ ſuppoſing: the c 
of its in the decree 
as much as . in a propeſſ 
tion. 

There i is, I apprehend, a wide difference be- 
tween a knowledge grounded upon an made 
already, and -by another, and a drawn 
from an object I intend: ro make my The for- 
_ it's granted, in av {con ty in me of 

what 


* 


Ties! . 
b what I know the latter, 2 To 
— ani ori or rn Aon 


_——_— to ænom tas has been 
e) that I deſign to make it ſuch a 


I as not only. may, but Hall ſin; and 
that it was either my will, that it ould fin, or 
pu of my peer to prevent ity finning/ The 


re, I „ is before all 

but ie K is in the divine purpoſe z 

hol 9 dren the aZtual fall of the creature from 
the divine ; if it be not in his pu 


e, 
is to make that to be bis apc vieh is not 


bis Nt A 

ciſjake gn notion, don, i i ya think it im 
plies then, that anger to 

9 7 events, till the free agen 1 have 


3 to paſs, or have re- 

ſolved upon I make no doubt (as will be 

— more fully anon) but God, from the 
oughts that are, underſtands the thoughts that 

are 2 viz. ſueh future tboug bis which 

as certain effect, upon our 2 engt, a8 

certain | Canes, 


5 - 3 r Tom, , 2 . 
| ener rht, 


* 
& * 
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PRESCIENCE. 

LTTIA V. 

2 3 C 7. 1. e 
be 1 


OUR poſtulatum, I own, to be mo- 
deſt and reaſonable, viz. ** That an 
« infinite mind may have ways of 
* ſeeing and underſtandihg things, 
&* which we can form no conceptions of. N 

But the queſtion here, is, not how God fore- 
ſees ſin from eternity, but whether he foreſees 
it? Prove you that it is ſo, and I ſhall be far 
from rejecting it, becauſe I cannot tell how it 
is done. | | | 

- ©. 1ſt. But you will ſay, Though it is a 

eomradition to reaſon, that the act of the crea · 

ture's will ſhould be free, and yet ever —_ 

min 


* 


D 
mined to on- fide, and known to be ſo ; yet 72 
velation is above reaſon. And does not revelation 
rell us, That God eternall fe 


what is really a contraditiom 
never be true in a divine reve 


if ſo ; the certainty of the revelation can never 
exceed the certainty there is in-reaſon. To de- 
preciate and undervalue right reaſon, is to depre- 
ciate and undervalue revelation it ſelf. To rejet 
the one is to reject the other; and is all one ag 
to ſay, we believe revelation without a reaſon 
to believe it; or, that it is not reaſonable to 
believe a revelation. That a contradiction can- 
not be true; is a principle of right reaſon ; and 
if it be not a principle of revelation too, nothi 
in revelation can be true; or it may be both 
true and not true at the ſame time. \ 

9, 2dly. What, you will ſay, can be more 
free than thought? And yet (ſays the pſalmiſt, 
Thou underſtandeſt my thought afar off, Pal. * 
cxxxix. 2. Now if God knows. our. thoughts 

_ afar off, or a long time before they are; why 
not from eternity ? I anſwer ; W. 

A free _ t is a thought that might never 
have been. . Therefore, 

Al. 1. To anſwer your purpoſe, God muſt 
not only know my thoughts a long time before 
they are, but even before I have done any 
thing, that will certainly produce them, i. e. 
God muſt know that they are my thoughts be- 
fore they really are ſo, either by any aZual exi- 
ſtence of their own, or by their exiting in 
heart, in their remoteſt cauſes : Or, thus; God 


— 


muſt 


* 
\ 
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| yon 9221 before 4 
NE e 2288 A 
er be mine, | 
Fs my thoughts af * ca, never 
that he nds a 1 ought to be mine, 
it i as much axotber 


et chou doſt un- 
a IE 
the co 
3 „ ud 
e hol l cave | 
X AN y beca e 
Cf hi Gel dle 'd there. Bur he 
not ſo in ET as to be abſent from E 
world, or to be unacquainted with themed. 
cret 88 here; that 
Wag e to ay, He hideth' his face, — cs 
Myra ©. phe tp 3 
e e men e 
bis habitation be looketh v i th wht 
tbe earth. He coder all their works 4 
XXXiii. 13, 14, 15. Though he is in , of 
off, yet he underſtands our very 
r ann —_ 5 
* eknow- 
ledge of w actions and his 
— . 5 Det but 2 ſtu 
ect knowledge of what they Hou 
ny dotun ſilting, and mine a 
—— my Ig and my % 7 
| @cquainied with all my ways: 
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what I. Hall be) is too wonderful for me; it is high. 


| T cannot attain unto it. Thou underſtandeſt afar 


45 Leven from the higheſt heavens] my inmoſt 
me; — hall the ht about me. Tra, 
the darkneſs bideth not from ee 3 but the night 
ineth as the day: The dartreſi and the light are 
both: alike is thee, Fir thou. baſt poſſe 1 
"And: that which corroborates this ſenſſe 
of the words, is, the thought God underſtands = 
r off,” David calls bis own thought, — > 
God, by-ſearchi W band o be is lies, 0 
thou haſt" ſoarc 2 me, — — 
derſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. It was firſt EY 
bis thought, . But 1 
how che thought that was neither bis, by its ac 
al \ preſence, nor yet his in any fixed and certain 
cauſe, was really no more di thought than * 
4. Not bur that it is 4 truth (though bor in- 3 
tended here) that from the thoughts that e, 7 
God underſtands the thoughts that are not, vin. 
2 future thoughts which depend as certain ef- 


fo * n as. certain cau- 
105 — cat our preſent thoughts 
uncorte to theit on workings, 


will [not only may, but will] without his inter- 

ition, On? produce in us, in ſuch and 
uch approaching circumſtances ; fuch choughrs 
the divine oe doth certainly underſtand, ot 
know that they will be, though as yet, they be 
afar off. Thus our bleſſed Lord, in Peter's 
n ſaw- ae” fall; he faw it afar of; 


'T Wo" 

1 . FEM | 

be wt in its ALAM . "B's be- "4 
fore Peter ſaw it himſelf; even wien Peter 

thought himſelf ſo reſolved and ſtedfaſt, that 

he declares, FI ſhould die with thet, I will not 

deny thee 18 any WISE, Markxiy. 31. Thus 


in Hazacl's wicked heart God ſaw, what he * 


would do for a kingdom, murder. bis royal na- 
ter; what he would do with a kingdom, barraſ⸗ 
and oppreſs God's Iſrael: Though Hazgel knew 
it not; nay, was ſo far from believing it of 
himſelf, that he cries, I thy ſervant: a- dog, that - 
Be ſhould do this great thing ? 2 Kings viii. 13. 
Thus, in the inveterate hardneſs. of: Pharaoh's 
heart, God ſaw an obſtinate abuſe of all his 
milder methods. I am ſure, ſays God, that the 
king .of Egypt will not let them go, but! by a \ ſtrong 
band, Exod. iii. 19. For ſo the context carries 
= and your ma 1 ld 

But what then? Does it follow, that becauſe 
God ſees a corrupt irte will bring forth corrupt 
fruit, that therefore he muſt needs ſee from eter- 
nity, that the very trie it ſelf, the work of his own 
hands, not only may but will be corrupt? The 
predictions above mentioned, are never the leſs 
true, nor the honour of ſuch predictions leſs ; 
thould we ſuppoſe that the reſpective wickedneſ- 
des were then certain in their cauſes, by the crea- 
ture foren fault, before they were known to be 
certain; and ſo on this account were the Proper 
ſubjects of a ſure and certain prediction. 
| 3dly.. But are we not told, That known un- 
to Gd are all his works from the beginning, of the 
world? Acts xv. 18. But now, if God's works, 
or any of them, depend upon man's uncertain 
will, then the works themſelves, and his foreknow- 
ledge of them muſt be uncertain too. I anſwer, 


A. . 


— 
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A. (I.) That fin is the crrature“s work, not 
God's. His" — works we! r ta God 
may purpoſe what is from min 
8 world, before all — ſo he — —— 2 
4 But as n (which is evily only evil, even 
che ſuperfluity of ——_— can never be the 
object of the divine purpoſe,” ſo neither of his. 
eternal foreknowledge, which I take to be no- 
thing elſe, but a knowle e of _ he has eter- 
nally pu 22 © Je er 
( 2.) The works of God, "like his purpoſes, : 
are either irreſpective, or reſpeBtive 3 . abſolute, or, 
relative. Thoſe works which have no refpef7. un- 
to the conduct of moral agents, may be, and are 
the objects of an abſolute dęcrer and foretnotolædge. 
The ſame may be ſaid, as to acts of ſovereign - 
2 as whether any new and better diſpenſation 
all be vouchſafed unto the Gentile world, or. 
to any others, after they have ſinned away the 
virtue of the firſt. But ſuch as are acts of retri-/ 
bution, of remunerative or vindicative juſtice; 
as have an intire re] pect to the fret determina- 
tion of the creatures will, theſe: are, only the 
bjects of a conditional and reſpective forekriows\ 
ledge. He knows from the beginning of the 
world, how he will behave himſelf towards the 
penitent and impenitent; He will render un 
every one according to his works.” That which a 
man ſows, fhall' be alſo reap." If he ſows unto: the 
fleſh, be hall * the fleſh. reap. corruption; if he 
' ſows unto the „be ſhall of the ſpirit reap liſe 
everlaſting.” God has ſettled in his eternal coun- 
ſels the lation between the creature*s piety; and 
his own rewards ;, the crrature's impieiy, and bis 
oron puniſoments. © It is for the glory of the wile: 
and righteous governor of- the moral world, 
that his * and Fu. of the W 
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damnation, ſhould have a reſpe? unto, and 2 yo 
upon the creature's f n, the deſerving cauſe of that 
damnation, a 
"2, 4thjy. But what then becomes of the for | 
yereignty of God, if he muſt (as it were) aſk 
= creature's leave, whether it ſhall be —_—_ 
| miſerable or no ? Shall the thing formed, ſay un 
2 Why haſt thou mace me hs 
Hath not the potter pptver over the- clay 3 of 
SAME LUMP to make ons veſſel untb honour, an 
another unto diſhonour ? Rom. xx. 1 

A. Will any one dare to ſay, That the creature 

is firſt” made ſinful. by the holy God; and ben 
, miſerable; becauſe he is ſinful That the 
God of love does of the ſame 3 make 4 
creature uniovely, and then make unbappy, 
' becauſe unlovely ? Such a vile abuſe of the wards 
of Paul, — tempt one to believe, that theſe 
were fone of thoſe x roar in his epiſtles, which 
St. Peter informs us, — hard to ho underſtood, 
which they that are unlearned and unſtable, reſt, 
as they do alſo other ſcriptures, unte their own ogy 
Rensen. 2 Pet. iii. 16. | 

If che gold, by its own proper fault, dene 
dim, and; the moſt fine gold be changed into clay 
, then for the potter; out of the ſame * lump, 
to make one veſſel unto honour, another 
unto diſhonour, is ſovereignty indeed, but no 
injuſtice. He is gracious upto the one, and right 
teous to the other. But to make us clay, and 
then to hate and perſecute us, becauſe we are not 
gold, is ſuch a mm ty as better ſuits the 
prince of the the air, than that glori- 
pus Being, whom "Job's victors thus celebrate, 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 


mighty, juſt and true are thy ways, thou king of 
ain, Who ſhall not fear * O Lord, _=_ 


glee 


2 
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glorify thy name ? 
XV. » 4+ y | St. | 

FA zthly. Could we give up that boundleſs idea of 
the divine 5 „yet his independency is a 
ſacred thing. Will any one affirm, that any 
part of the purpoſe or hnowledge of God hangs up · 


pliſh'd or verified or no? I anſwer in the words 
of the third of my letters, 


A. It may look very ſpecious to heap hyper- 


bole upon hyperbole, one loſty expreſſion u 
Kt in 4 of this b But when 
the very decrees of God, with that fore-knowledge 
which depends upon them, when theſe that are 
free in their own nature; that are conducted 
and dependent upon wiſe and boly counſel; and that 
may conſequently be either abſolute or conditional; 


eternal or not eternal; either one or the other; 


juſt as it makes moſt for infinite wiſdom and holi- 
neſs : When (I ſay) theſe very decrees, not one 
excepted, ſhall be all put under the ſame ne- 


ceſſity of being ftriitly abſolute and eternal, with 


the divine eſſence it ſelf : When any ſhall coward- 
ly give up the coun/e] and purity of ſuch decrees 
(and conſequent fore-knowledge) their proper glory, 


in complement to the idea of abſolute indepen- 
2 And when in conſequence of this, they 
d 


| are ta inſinuate, that free agents (who are 
to be judged according to their free actions) are 
dam to eternal miſery, and conſider' das ſodcom*d, 


not. only before their exiſtence, or the exiſtence 


of any creature, but even without a reſpect to 
their free - determinations z nay, that they are no! 
free, but that their /n and damnation are by 


an eternal infallible fore-knowledge, and abſo- 


lute decree, aſcertain'd and determin'd; When 
the caſe ſtands thus, theſe ſpeculations become 
| im- 


For thou only art holy, Rev. 


on the creatures will, whether it ſhall be accom- 
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fide. | | 
2dly, When God tells the houſe of Vael, his 


vineyard, That he had fenced it, had gathered out 
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important; and it behoyes us to examine well 


the ground upon which ſuch notions ſtand, be- 


fore we tenaciouſly adhere unto them. Leſt it 


ſhould appear at laſt, that the liberty with which 
God intended to endue thinking beings, ſhould 
be a liberty that is incomparible or inconſiſtent 


with ſuch abſalute decrees, ſuch an infallible fore- 


, knowledge ; and ſo poſitive a providente, as goyerns 


natural things, and this material world.” a 
6thly. At this rate, you'll fay, even the 
good actions of the rational creature, ſo far as 


ohjects of the abſolute and eternal fore-knowledge 
and decree, even of that God, who ig the father of 


lights, from” whence” comes every good and perfe a 


. 

I anſwer, NE I EE” FOE 
A. 1ſt, If not only the creature's power of do- 
ing good, but every determination of that power 
unto good, muſt be from God, and muſt be fixed 
in his abſolute and eternal fore-knowl:tge, and by his 
detrees : Then it will follow, that it was ever 
and «utterly impoſſible for Adam, or for the angels 


that fell, to have continued good; in that the 
event too plainly ſhews, that their perſevering - 


rag was not the object of ſuch a fore-know- 
dge or decree : It will alſo follow, that a crea- 
ture may be truly praiſe-worthy for the goodneſs 
he could ot poſſibly help, no more than he could 
reverſe a divine decree, or prove infallibility in an 


error: Or, it will follow, that a perfect freedom, 


or a real principle of indifferency to either ſide may 
be conſiſtent with an abſolute and eternal fixation 
or determination of that principle only to one 


the 


* 


they are really and truly free, are no proper 
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1 ſtones there, 7 oh, Planted it with the , 
vine, bad built. a zather in the, midſt of it, and 
made a Wwine-proſs-therein, Iſa. v. a. And when 
he complains, at he looked it ſhould bring orth 
grapes, and iu brought forth. 1 gr apes : "This is is 
very 1 t. though: ey were under no 
neceſſity of in fruuful Jet under ſuch adyan- 
es of Rin 
PA and had they. been, ſo, he had been juſtly 
Ae to the h  bopour that 1s die to the chief and 


ae from whence this fruit came. Therefore 
he adds » What, could have been.” ne more 10 my 
viney ard, the 1 have hot done in it ? "Whefefars 
* 4 IT boo 72 : i ſhould bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapei ? Here are grapes that might 
have been brought forth, without an abſolute 
eternal decree, or * to have aſc er- 
Hf them. ORE ; 
"WA: 2 Nr 7 . . 


ot 


W414 "1 21 1 * Nn 
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2 2 2 it be reply'd, 15 not the principle 
31-3 7 which I go precarious and falſe, 
vir. that M is inconſiſtent with neceſſity 
& Whether will be ſo i ingenuous as to own it, 
or no yet to you it is very certain, that ſome 

$f ec, ity mayc,very well conſiſt with erty in 
« the freeſt agents. God is neceſſarily good, and 


— 


vet fra 80 are the ſaints ang angels in bes- 


75 Fes they cannot but be holy, and act holi- 
Jy, yet. chay are ſo, and do ſo freely. The 
evils and damn'd in o hell are neceſſarily wick- 

e ed, they cannot be other; and yet they are 
86 0 and act wickedneſs freely: Wicked men 


cc on 


they might, have been fruit- 


had till been that father of 


\ . 
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. <« on earth, that are habitually and judieially 
te hardened in wickedneſs, they are neceſſarily 
* evil, and cannot but fin; and: yet they ſin 
<« freely.” This is Mr. Clarkſor's objection in his 
1 diſcourſe of Free Grace. * I anſwer therefore, 
A. 1/t, There is an ambiguity in the word [Free- 

ly.] If by acting freely no more in meant than that 

| we are conſcious of what we do, and are actuallß 

| directed and determin d, in ſuch actions, by te 
ligbt we perceive; without conſidering whether | 
'1 we be under a neceſſity to attend to, and to be de- 

H termin'd by this light, or no; ſuch a freedom, I 
5 allow, is conſiſtent with neceſſity, i. e. conſider d 
\Þ | in this abſtracted ſenſe, it is a freedom that 
; | | neither includes, nor excludes neceſſity :-It is a 

þ 

f 


freedom that may, eventually, be govern'd by 
the laws of neceſſity, or it may not. Gs: +: 

But if by acting freely be meant, that it is the : 
aft of ſuch a principle, as is in its on nature in- 
different, as has a power either to attend to, or 
not to attend to, and ſo to be determin'd by, or 
not to be determin*d by the real objective evidence: 
1 Then ſuch a freedom (which is more proper! 
| | freedom, and is the freedom we are ſpeaking o 

8 does at once deſtroy neceſſity, i. e. that which is 
. freely good in this ſenſe is not neceſſarily good; is not 
1 | ſo good, but it might have been bad; is not ſo 
F holy, but it might have been unholy. And that 
which is freely bad in this ſenſe is not neceſſarily 
bad; is not ſo bad, but it might have been 
Po z is not ſo unholy, but it might have been 
oly. ö W 70 | 


y 3 

Now in this ſenſe I utterly deny that God is 
both freely and neceſſarily good, i. e. I deny that 
he is ſo freely good, as that it is (upon the whole, 


* p. 119, 120. 


ot 


* Caerl 
er abſalutely conſfider'd) in his power to be had; 
that he is ſo holy, as that it is truly ſpeaking in 
his power to be unboly, by not attending to; 
and ſo by not being determin'd iy infinite light 
and wiſdom. Indeed, in things that are purely 
indifferent (as in what: moment of eternity the 
world ſhould be created; or out of a variety of 
means equally adapted to ſome valuable end, 
which o — 1— chuſe) in ſuch caſes 
there is a liberty of indifferency in the divine Being 
it ſelf; he is perfectly — act either thus, or 
chus; and, indeed, without this principle, he 
could not in ſuch circumſtances act at all, there 
being an equi- poiſe of reaſon on both ſides. But 
then in ſuch inſtances there is an abſolute freedom 
from all neceſſity: © TERS 
But where there really is any moral turpitude, 
or moral excellency in the object propos'd ; there 
this moſt perfect Being is neceſſarily determined 
to refuſe the one, and to chuſe the other, by ſuch 
a neceſſity as excludes all freedom of — 
whatſoever. Though the divine will may be 
free to either, conſidered abſtractedly and by it 
ſelf; yet as under ſuch an infallible conduct of 
infinite wiſdom, that not only daes but muſt wait 
upon it, it is neceſſarily determin d to one fide, 

and apo the whole is not free. 
But whether this nece/ity, as to moral 2s, be 
in every reſpect and degree exactly the ſame with 
the neceſſity of the divine exiſtence and being, and 
by which it ever inclines to be. happy; a neceſſity 
that is in no wiſe the reſult of counſel, will, and 
choice, but is in the higheſt ſenſe abſolute and in- 
| Or, whether it be a neceſſity which the 
great God hath after a ſort” made unto himſelf, 
by a free, eternal, and infinite view of what ia 
beſt; and by an immutable choice of it 3 which, 
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indeed, k now as fixed and as unchangeuble a laws 
to the divine Being, as if it had entred into the 


prime and immediate idea of the divine zfſence, or 


fubſtance 5 This, I fay, is a point, which will 
be more clearly known, and more ſafety deter- 
mined in heaven, where we ſhall ſee not 
a glaſs darkly; but fare to fare 3 and hu not, us 
now, know in part, but know even 85 ay we are 
known, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

_ Only this muſt be confeſs'd, chat if the moral 
perfeftions of God do differ in this from his ab/d- 
ble perfettions of being, that they are in God, — 
by an abſolutely independent mode of exiſting, but 
by a conſequential neceſſity, ſuch as af eternal and 


 Infinitely wiſe aſe of its radical liberiy has made to 


it ſelf : Ic will follow, that in this reſpect alſo 
God created man in his own image; When dfter 
God he was created in righteouſneſs and true | 
_ iv. 24 And that the divine Being (as the 
= y are in a lower ſenſe) is with regard to its 
lineſs, juſtice, goodneſs, and truth, the maſt pro- 
per and worthy objef# of our eternal and boundleſs 
praiſes. And then we may, in imitation of the 
higheſt order of angels, celebrate, in a- ſtill 
»obler ſenſe, the glory of the divine purity and 


rectitude, than we do that of God's eternal — | 


neceſſary exiſtence, ſpirituality, immenſity, and 
power. I jaw the Lord fittin upon & throne, bigb 
and lifted A and his train 2 the temple. Fa 
it ſtood the ſeraphims. And one cried unto ano- 
ther, and ſaid, holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hoſts, the whole earth fall of his glory, Iſa. vi. 1, 
2, 3. Repreſenting as im a peculiar manner 
glorious in holineſs, and on this account the 
more fearful in praiſes. Thus, when Moſes ſaid, 
IJ beſeech thee, fſhew me thy glory, Exod. xv. 11. 
(meaning that width is more tranſcendently and 

- eminently 


1 223 


my ge poſs b ore thee, and I will proclaim 
the name of the Lord before thee ; and will be gra- 


rge, in 
d 
Ter, God 


% 
— 
% 


-all 
weaken the real foundations of our dependance on 
theſe his perfeFions, in as mus as the only proper 
evidences of them, [viz. the m.utchle and ama- 
ing exceilency and refitude of all his works and 
word, join'd with the conſtant experience of both 
worlds, angels and men] remain as firm as ever, 
And we may be able to arrive at as full a convi- 
Etion, that Gad is all that is pure, and juſt, and 
gend, and will ever be fo, without any variable- 
neſs or ſhadow of turning, as we can of any thing 
we make the reaſonable object of our faith, and 
upon which our happineſs relies, | * 
If I have ventured too near the face of the 
throne of God, in the defence of his glory, 1 
earneſtly and humbly appeal to the throne of 


. mercy.” I can truly ſay, that it is for the 
raiſe of the glory of God's grace, that I 

ve dared to indulge theſe thoughts; of the 
riches of his grace (I fay) wherein he hath 
| e abounded 


— 


— 


A 


b 


And what hath been above obſerved of God, 
is, in its proportion, true of angels and ſaints, as 
under the guardianſhip of ſuch a Being in their 
confirmed ſtate: And may (mutatis mutandis) be 
the caſe ot devils and ſome profligate men, when 
conſidered as ſuch who have ſinned themſelves 
into moral darkneſs, and have put for ever out 
of their reach that moral light, which ſhould, 
and (had it been duly improved) would have 
fan#ified them, and ſet them free. But then, 
when ever any begin to be neceſſary agents (par 
don the. expreſſion) they ceaſe to be free agents; 
and as long as they continue to be free, they 
are not, they cannot be under the laws of neceſ- 
ſity. Therefore, a. torten 
' 2dly. So far as any foreknowledge or decree, in- 
fers a neceſſity upon the creature, to be eithey 
good or bad; ſo far, and in ſuch a degree the 
ereature's liberty of indifferency, or his power to 
be either one or the otber, is loſt and gone. And 
ſo far as there is a real liberty of indifferency in 
the creature; ſo far, and in ſuch a degree, any. 
meceſſitating foreknowledge and decree muſt be 
yielded up and reſigned: Unleſs the fame 
principle may be known and decreed to be both 
indifferent and not indifferent, determin'd and not 
determin'd, in the ſame reſpect, and at the ſame 
time, mie nn dat | 
As to what you: mention about the ſcheme 
of our redemption, I take it, as conſidered be- 
fore all worlds, to have been only a Proviſional 
remedy,” in caſe of Adam's fall; which an infi- 
nite mind, without any time or labour, though 
with exquiſite and abſolute wiſdom, formed for. 
his recovery. If you make the ſcheme and de- 
48 eree 


T5 1 | 
cree of to be abſolute, as well as 
eternal, you' — Adam's fall abſolutely and 
_ neceſſary, to make way for 8 
= 


As to 3 being a a lamb ſlain from 
the fndediw'el the world; it may be under- + 
ſtood of the firſt promiſe, That the ed of the wo- 
inan (ball bruiſe the ſerpent's head, which was made 
not in the laſt o AA but ſtſt ages of the 
world, viz. before a foundation was laid for the 
world of men by generation, even immediately 
after our fall. However, it does not, I con- 
ceive, any more imply an eternal and abſolute 
Purpoſe that Chriſt ſhould be a'/acrifice for ſin, 
and - conſequently that fin ſhould be, that he 

might be Tack a ſacrifice ;- than the devil's be- 
ing a murderer from the beginning, imports that 
he was an eternal murderer HIMSELF, or 80 in 
the divine preſcience- or purpoſe. 

The prophecies are the only difficulty i in our 
way 3 but then they are difficulties only, whilft 


we have to do with thoſe that hold both fore- 2 


knowledge and decrees. For what ever is 
brought to prove, that the fubjes of ſuch pro- 
phecies were not the objects of an eternal decree, 
will equally ſerve to prove, that they were not 
ibe objects of God's eternal fore tnotoledge. As to 
that text in Jaiab, if the words evince, that 
contingent futurities, (as you are pleaſed to call 
them) may be the object of the divine preſcience, 
ſo alſo of the divine decree. DzcLAarinG the end 
from the ' beginning, and ancient times, the 
things that are not yet done, ſaying, My coun- 
SEL ſhall ſtand, and T will ds all — 
Chap. xlvi. 10. But you will ae K 8 * 
no more than my ſelf, allow, That 
—_ of men, are any part of that cl 
ere, 


popular ; and ſhall therefore Fee it the more 


161 
here, that ſhall aud, or thas pleaſuse which the 
boy God is refelved to do. The prophet ſeems 
to {peak only of ſueh events as were fixed in their 
= and therefore were- no longer left to-the 


Freedom of created \. whether on _ 
evi gr n i Thon ech to u 


2 4 
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UT you, 7 are e ih ef opition 
B + That it may be made appear —— 
F* ditions, relating to 
< be mot contingew, and the x7 fulfilling of 
tc them, > ſuch contingencies were faretnoum 
to God: Or, you you. you ſay, prediction 
c ao ar vs to the gs of moral agents, in one 

<<. part of ſcripture z' and you ſee the exaf? ac 
ec . compliſhment in other paris of ſacred writ ; and 
„ there is 30 diſputing ainſt matter of fact, 
* whatever, difficulties there may be in our g 
“ conceptions of the manner of it.. 

J allow the objection to be both plauſible and 


i 0 he ſpea 

iſt. T ions you are re 

of, are — call abſolute prediftions. king 
the ſubject of an abſolute prodillion, ] take tq 
be ſomething that is certain, ahlolutely certain, 
at the time of ſuch predictions-: Yet ſuch pre- 
ditions, you urge, 1 to be found in ſcripture 
about the moſt contingent events. Now a contingent. 
event, and eſpecially that which is moſt contingent, 


muſt be an event that is, as yet, uncertain, abho- 


lutely uncertain, Is not this then, in other words, 
to ſay, That what is abſolutely certain, is yet abſo- 
lutely uncertgin ? or, what is ab/olutely uncertain, 

: is 


| [ #27 ] 
is yet abſolutely. tertain? Is not this to aſſerts 
* may. be made appear by revelation, 
that a contradiction is true ? But, I preſume, 
it can nevet be made fo evident, that the moſt 
contitigent events are abſolutely foretold; or 
that what is abſolùtely foretold, is at the ſame 
time moſt contingent : As it can be, that a 
thing cannot be both thdately nucertain,” and 
8 abſolutely certain at the ſame time. And if 
cannot, the greateſt evidence, according to 
he's ee NN 
We ought to diſtinguith a 
. abſolntely. xxyxRSSD only, and one dar 
alſo abſolute in its DESIGN... Though there be 
ho condition in the words of the prophecy 3 does 
it therefore follow, that the acrompliſbment of 
fuch prophecy depends upon #o condition? Or, 
that the prophecy it ſelf, in its original and 
pri intention, is really abſolute ? A diſtin» 
Etion —— — muſt be allowed in pro- 
les ting to divine judgnenis; may not 
— be the fame, — the —2 2 
perſon or people is foretold alſo ? - 
The prophecy of Jonab, is an inſtance of the 
former. Yet foriy rs ſays Fonab, and Nineveb 
Hall be overth, hap. iii. 4. Here the terms 
are abſolute, no condition is ex 3 and yet 
at the end of forty days Nizeveb was not over- 
thrown ; ' which ſhews that the prophecy was 
not abſolute in its deſign, but had a latent.con- 
dition implied. The real meaning was no more 
than this, That yet forty days, and Nintveby 
without repentance, would be overthrown. Thus 
the Nixevites themfelves underſtood it, ver. 5, . 
9 people of — believed God, E The 
onditional certainty of the prophetical threat- 
ning] and proclaimed a faſt, c. * 


t to determine us. 


# * 


God will ſurn und repent, and turn away fron 
7 angels that we periſb not? And thus the 
| 1 . ver. 10. And God. ſaw: thein 
torte, that they turned from their evil ways . and 
God:repented: of ithe evil that, he bad ſaid; that be 
1 — 2 ect 
Now if a prophecy. of judgments, e 
God's own work, and what the ſmner is ſuppoſed 
already to deſerve, be not always abſolutely cer- 
tain, Though it. be abſolutely expreſſe ed,” but has 
ſometimes a latent condition; it will not be eaſ 
to prove, that prophecies of ſin, which is IO 
ly man's work, not God's; are abſolutely 
tain, woas they be abſolutely ens 
— 4 be onl — a divine declaration of 


certain event of ſuch a — 
courſe e perfiſted in, as an admonition to the 7 
fenders, and as <6 mg 
others. 
Therefore, when God, by Moſes, Prevtaes 
niſpes the Jets of their future apoſtacy, and 
of that exceſs of wickedneſs that they them: 
ſelves, or their poſterity, would run into, Deut. 
XXI. 16, 17, 19. It does not therefore follow, 
that ſuch eneracy was A t then abſolutely 
fixed, becauſe. the & terms were abjolute.. It ſeems 
to be no more than a proph — threatning or 
warning of the iſſue and reſult of the preſent 
courſe continued in. And ibe Lord ſaid unto Mo- 
ſes, Bebold, thou ſhalt ſleep with tby fathers, and 
this people will riſe up, and go a whoring after the 
God's of the ſtrangers of the - rh, whither they go 
fo — 6.4 and will forſate me, and breat 
my covenant, which I bave made with them. . Then 
anger fþ ſhall be kindled againſt them in that day, 
— 23 will forſake them, &c.— Nou therefore 


rice ths fg for them 1 W 


| C 129 | 
| xs Iſrael : Put it igis their moutbs, that this 
1125 wWirxxss for me, againſt the chil- 
A witneſs, of what ? that theſe 


ere 2 and fixed, from 
223 * pil yo God to be ſo? No, 


n, 22 The 91 "have witneſſed ag 

and for Ieadires z in that, mu 

Ga law. wr the meaning is, that ra 

Sr = liances with the inhabitants of 
Stain eek 2 


on o Mage lee INN. and the 
 bellion 
* Big Gf p peel! 10 which was 
EM — them ; which God the rather 
thr 75 b . how rai * be of 
re apo gc) and ac/rruciion, in that t 
remwarned of 1 hes d. 
=o them to their preſent cortupt diſpoſition, 
3 the real ground 0 this 22 and his pre- 
concerning it, Yer. 21. For 1know, ag 
God, their N which thay | 


Hou 7 — t them into the 
which oy 2 indulged fuch a per- 
temper, whilſt the /ymbols of his more ſpe- 
Pere, were amomgſt them, the endearments 
his miraculous deliverances were before them, 
and they bad jack 8 a leader as Moſes to conduct 
them ; 3 what would they do, when ſuch obli- 
gations and reſtraints were removed or weak- 
ned? ,or what would not their poſterity do, thar 
had the example of ſuch a wicked — of 
God and his ſervant Moſes to their face, to 
harden their hearts. And this account Moſes 
himſelf gives of the matter. Yer. 26, 27. Take 
this book. of the law, and put it in the | of the 
ak o the covene of —— God, that it 
be there for a Ad aunt thee: For J 
| know ty ale and thy fif E; behold, wo 


— - 
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Jam yet alive with you this day 3 ye have 


been rebellious againſt the Lord, and how much 


more after my death? viz. If. ſuch a ſpirit 


as this be not timely rooted out from amo 


you. For ſo the divine expoſtulation, in the 
next chapter carries it. Chap. xxxii. 28, 29, 30. 
They are a nation void of counſel,” neither is 
there any underſtanding in them. O that they were 
wiſe, that they underſtood. this, that they would 
conſider their latter end ! How” ſhould one chaſe 
a thouſand, and two put ten thouſand to flight,” &c. 
Therefore Moſes concludes with this ſerious'and 
ſolemn advice; Ver. 45, 46, 47. And Moſes 
made an end of ſpeaking all theſe words" t6 all II 
rael ; and be ſaid unto them, Set your | bearts unto 
all the words which I teſtify a you this day, 


, which ye ſhall command your children to obſerve to 


do, all the words of this law. Far it is not A vain 
thing for you; becauſe it is your life; and through 


this thing ye ſhall prolong your days in the land, 


whether ye go over Jordan 10 poſſeſs it. So that ſuch 
predictions ſeem to be.no more than a prophe- 
tical warning, pointing out thoſe abominable 
practices, which their Tufts, firſt or laſt, would 
entice and draw them to, if they ſhould con- 
tinue to indulge and gratify them ; -and are 
not deſigned to repreſent as fix*d, but to prevent 
the fins foretold, by diſpoſing the If aelites to 
A more ready obedience, unto Ne word and ſpi- 

ah. 


* 


211 f an agreed caſe amongſt divine, © That a prophecy 
2 


„ 


_ — ablolutely and — erat 4 expreſt) is in it 


* noſuthcient argument of the certainty of an event. Such 
was the prophecy of Jonah againſt Nineveb; and ſuch 
was that of the captivity of x. Jew nation, and the 
7 deſiruction of yernſalem, by Nebuchadnezzar. Thou h 


. 
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- $dy. Whether meerly becauſe the event pro- 
pheſied of, doth aZually come to paſs, it may be 
certainly inferred, that the prophecy it ſelf was abſo- 
luteand peremptory, and would not have been true, 
without ſuch a ſubſequent event ? Does it prove 
any more than this? That the latent condition 
(viz, repentance, c.) was not complied with? 
and therefore their indulged luſts brought forth 
the .predited exceſſes, and expoſed them to the 
Wr q 8 9k 

. The deluge or flood threatned againſt the 
old world, was followed with an awtul-accom- 
pliſnment. What then? Was the hundred and 
twenty years reſpite, deſigned to be of no ad- 
vantage to them ? doubtleſs it was. My ſpirit 
ſhall not always ſtrive with man, ſays God, for 
that be alſo is fleſh :, Yet his days ſhall he an bun- 
dred and twenty years, Gen. vi. 3. i. e. The? my 
ſpirit ſhall not Lane ſtrive, yet it ſhall ſtrive an 
hundred and twenty years longer. And if the 
riches of my oodneſs, and forbearance,. and 
long ſuffering, dend deſpiſed, but lead them to 
repentance, (as he ought and may ;) well; I will 
turn away from my flerce anger againſt them: 
But if not; then, and not till then, it ſhall be 
a day of wrath, and of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God, And that this was 
the language of that prophetical threatning, is 
very evident from the words of Peter. By 


* che terms were abſolute, yet a tacit condition (to wit, re- 

ce pentance) is known to have been implied. Theſe pro- 

< phetical threatnings may be confidered as one means, 

5 which the ſupreme governor (as a moſt wiſe phyſician) 

to ſamerimes uſes, either for the prevention or cure of thoſe 

a ck, to which the whole political body, gr any part 
Vid. That anonymous awnthor above, | | 
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Such pro hecics were not ſo much 


which fſpirit 12 8 Ie 5 


went Aae unto 
fon ; . ſometime were 


the long fit of God wy in oof th 
225 K repentanee] chil? 
ring; 2; uberein few, that 15, 450 1 — 
e 1 Pet. iii. 19 9, 20. 
Labin are teld, That they 
ie bve af the trüth, that they 


5 receive . od 
ght be ſaved, 8 be given over 3 
g deluſions, ließe à 1/6: That 

t be damne * elieved not be truth, 
ure in unrig eden MT f. 12. 


TY 


that tür luſions and damnation were * b 
abſolutely xr irfevocably Fixed and „ 
to excite an upright 2a fervent love | 
truth, or the tad. of their ſalvation, wn Grier 
to prevent them, 1 
80 i Pn whence We may infer it; 4 good 
6 rule 1 in IF. en Fee of 15 . 


4 l 11 . vl IS: 
25 


a not * reſt, "ek wht prec 

« « gay | rhe 175 arriv 5 
| „ as to oe ſinne 

a virtue K " diſpetd; ns f 


hey 7 75 way the 
« der, Sad th dee Nate hs 3 15 yernor 
v of the a+ to 5 adon the Ne 10us to 


<<, their - folly and — *- . Aud chen a" 
deed, as their pumfoment „ ſo their 
2 200 wlt, AT in it ſelf, oo 3 
an in that time, 1 an 
abſolute prophecy, 14 of, an abſolute 
and fie 40 decree, or * < But till then, 


their final impenitency — weer overthrGit, 


ſeem t. to remain uncertain and precarious. = 
a 


fin ; (though it be againſt the 
| ing law; as a madman may 
kill without murder ;) or elſe, it is an action he 
A in dee ey ike (rater 
th t this imſelf. 

It can ever d e from bare pro- 
cy it ſelf, that is declared in time, and in 
the fall, that there muſt therefore be in God, 
ati abſolute infallible decree or for chnowledpe of che 
oreature's ſinful e ations, bifore all me, and 
the full. uth and the honour of the 


, « in the trial of a falſe prophet, 
the Fews obſerved the fudgmentr which tre 
© threatned, and the good w 
* to a place. Tf the judgment, 
& this did not argue him a falſe prophet ; be- 


* 


te cauſe God is merciful, as in the caſe of Heze- 
5 kigh, and the people might repent, as the 


cc Nine- 


e 
ediction it ſelf are abundantly ſecured (as has 
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4 Nijnevites did, But if he propheſied good, and 


it came not to paſs, they Judged hum him. — falſe 
cc prophet. The ground of t 

the words of Feremiab ; .The prophet they made Pro- 
cc pheſi eth of peace, when. the word of the prophet 
c (hall come to paſs, then ſhall the prophet be known, 


| * that, the Lord bath truly. Jeu bin, Jer. 


9” * 


bs XXV111; 
4thly, Does an event abſolutely foretald neceſſarily 
imply, that all the means by which it is aua 
brought about, were 44 af as * pre- 
difted ; and ſo, as ſolutely nece ary as the very 
event it ſelf? Could not the determinate counſel 
and fore-knowledge of God, concerning the de- 
of Chriſt to be an offering for ſin, have 

been poſi bly fulfilled, unleſs his own brethren, 
from a principle of envy and malice, had taken 
him, and with wicked hands had crucified and 
llain him? Did the eternal ſalvation of all that 
are redeemed unto God «| the blood of the 
lamb, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
ple, and nation; did their eternal | fatvation 
— nd as much upon the free, precarious, con- 
—— circumſtantial villainy of his per/ecutors,, 
conſider'd as a means, as it did upon. Chrift's 
death it ſelf, conſidered as the Meritorions Jer: 


Is that received maxim [that he who a7 


| the end muſt at the ſame time decree all the parti- 


cular means by which the end is eventually ac- 
compliſh'd] a maxim that will hold without ex- 
— May it not be enough that he has 
means in his power to bring about that end? 
Does not this make the end as certain as if the 
een by ng eh determined ? Dun che 


— — — 


CN £ 135 1 
ſinful a#ivity of fret agents, as well as the Hege 
of neceſſary cauſes, might be made uſe of witho 
infringing the — of the accountable crea 1571 
and without an uch as ſeemin — 
to the purity an ine of the divine Being, ing, who 
(upon this A Epps — ) doth nothing tO aſcertain 
the fins of bis © creatures, but only makes their 
falf-created wrath to praiſe him, reftraining the re 
mainder. ' As God is ſtill working im providence, 
- why why ay it not be poſſible for his infinite un- 
Ar compals all his A with the 
— Wi and holineſs, as if he had from e- 
ternity foreſeen or decreed the particular way in 
which he would compaſs them? 

' 'gthly, Whether, whatever is contrary to the 
letter 'of the law, we can preſently conclude is not 
only 5 y ſinful, but is alſo fuch an ation as 

c 1 2 a free agent acting freely, with: 

edom of indifferency ; and for which therefo 
the creature is accountable as his own act and pro- 
per fin #? Becauſe otherwiſe an action materially 
I may be abſolutely foretold ;, and yet it cannot 
be from thence inferr'd that a , free action js 
lun foretold, The original taint in the hu- 
mane nature will (without a divine interpoſition) 
neceſſarily produce ſuch and ſuch effects in the 
yet unborn poſterity of our firſt parents; and 
the God that knows all things that are Hu- 
able muſt foreſee theſe effects, and can (if he 
pleaſes) abſolutely foretel them: But then, though 
ey may be contrary to the law of innocency, and 
ſo de — ſinful; yet their future po erity, 
in theſe inſtances, being merely paſſive, and never 
— * it in their power to have prevented theſe 
iſſues from the corrupted fountain; I would aſk 
whether theſe effefs are not rather the diſeaſe than 


the crime of ſuch perſons ? And therefore, _- 
ther 


auld have con- 
alan factic 
lometlung like this 


that it mi 49 


in the 
orized 


7 =. a3 1 
E 1 
* Cu and 


the BM; 
great deal eo et bear 


mentioned in che A and by 
72 Evangeliſt in. dhe courſe, of 1 
6s. =o it is not certain he deſign'd. as a | 
F . can be more natural than for the 
2 iſts to obſerves. as they went along, 
+; nay. remarkable agreement between (ocQur- 

redes Which they mention, and vation Bev 
7 rophecies mention ' in the Old Tefament, 
tf is EE he, more com- 
mon chan for by length of time, to 

« lofe their primary ſignifiqation-. 1e 1 
ce. e is an eaſy ck 0 ein 14 
Nr migh Me eta ro oY 
4. 10 its ancient 
„ force 3- and how the . 1 — ſhould uſe 
* ſueh an expreſſion only to denote A fAmilitude 
64 Of an event to one ancientiy d. We 
4 find expreſſwons 2 in uſe even 2 
2 mongſt us no- hen ey ching] 

* actly anſwerable — 1 22 
1 we commonly ſays. — is a 

«6, ſeriptare- fulſlied,”" Bur Þ refer you. d ce 
author himſelff 

Therefore as to what you add conorrning 
e 

* er the times of the 8 
with the — 8 Judas, which you. fay - 
were plainly fbretold: I ſhall. only obſerve, 

. tas au can . 


— 
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told; T think 1 may undertake to prove, they 
were not at the time of ſuch prophecies moſt con- 
tingent : Or, if you can prove they were even 
then of the number of ſuch actions as were moft 
contingent; I may undertake to ſhew they were 
— y conditionally foretold, or prophetical threatnings 
only. 22 * 
Prophetical threatnings are (as I underſtand 
them) what the ſupreme governor (as a wiſe 
phy ſician) is pleas'd to thake uſe of to cure or 
prevent thoſe diſeaſes, which his moral ſubjef?s 
are infected with, or expos'd to; or, in caſe of 
diſappointment, to convince them that there ls 
a God, who beholdeth their miſchief and ſpite; 
and that dense in the world, by foretelling tlie 

more preciſe time or manner, in which he will 
correct and puniſh them. All do allow this 
ſenſe of them, where the evils that are threatned 
are merely penal: Therefore when the Maelites 
would have perverted ſuch prophetical threat- 
nin ito defpelr and impenitency z F our tranſ- 

Rows be upon us, and we pine away in our ſins, 
Tow ſhall we then live? i. e. Our overthrow is 
now fix*d, and our reformation vain. God 'gives 
them the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that the pre- 
dicted judgments were not /o fd, but that they 
might yet be prevented by their preſent and heat- 
ry repentance ; Say unto them, As I live, ſaith | 
the Lord God, 1 have no pleaſure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live : turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; 
why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael, Ezek. xxxiii. 
IO, 11. The exact accompliſoment of ſuch pre- 
diction, in their future deſtruction and captivity, 
ſhews, indeed, what the reſpeFive or relative 
decrees and 3 of God were, viz. that 
impenitent 1jrael ſhould be captives; but ** 

N | either 


either their final i { go thei 
t 7 or ir captivity, 
were at the time of the n abſolutely cer- 
tain, or foreknown as ſuch, 

The caſe I take to be the pms, where the 
evils foretold are moral, and not merely penal. 
The deſign is to ſhew, what unthought of, 


and abhorr'd abominations ſuch a ſpirit or courſe | 


would betray a perſon or people unto, if not 
_ — Which en ad threatnings 
(for ſo I -chuſe to call them) are intended as a 


warning againſt ſuch a courſe, or as a motive to 


amend their ways ; and not to intimate, that 


ſuch wickedneſſes were at that very time abſolutely 
fix*d and unalterable things. Thus God told 
— 2 "Jews, that II who then ſlew 
deſpiſed the prophets, would (if they perſi ited 
inte vile practices) even rejef and crucify their 
Saviour, the very Meſſiah Te ſo joyfully and 
impatiently — for; and . there would 
be found, of his own brethren, ſinners wicked 
= treacherous enough, for.a thing of nought, to 
Hand to betray him, mentioning thirty pieces 
of ſilver, a certain ſum, for an uncertain, or a 
ſum of little value. And the conſequent accom- 
Pliſoment only evinces the hypothetical and con- 
ditional (not abſolute) certainty of ſuch prophe- 
cies. Tou your ſelf, I conceive, will not ad- 
mit that Chriſt would not have appear'd the 
true Meſſiah, nay, might have been juſfly re- 
jected as an impoſtor, if his own le had 
generally believed on hi and Fu; 
not treacherouſly betray d him. 25 not the 
2 himſelf make a wide difference betwixt 


certainty of Chriſt's » hang a propitiatory ſacri- 


ice, and the wickedneſs of thoſe inſtruments by . 


which it was eventually brought about ? Acts ii. 
2 3. Him being e by m_ 


an 


had 


determinats counſel 


* 8 * * 
— 
— — q 


to be a Tecrifice, not are 
Peter makes the object of God's — 
counſel and fore-knowledges And, inderd, if it 
was not fo, God's decree, as well as fore-know- 
ledge of ſin, even of Us vileſt fin, is eſtabliſh'd 
at once. 99H 50 

"I'd bebe inn (with Mr. fager in his 


Frue Gvvunds of the Chriſtian Religion,” chap. * 5 
that many things .inithe New-Teſtament,; applyd 
an "and prop heeies in the Old, 'are only 
1 >, and bby way of altuffon. Though, 
peta it will be a caſy matter to prove that 
e was à literal fulfilling of thoſe s in 
the Pjaims, which are apply'd to Judas by the 
apoſtle. | Be pleas'd'” Car efully q compate, 
Ads i. 20: with Pyal. xli. 9. 2 8 oh 
cix. 8. eee 4096 


Bur oll fig, Hide: God talks to 6 
"hai 8 as if he certainly foreknew, «That 
<« the iniquities of the Amorites would be ful! 
* four hundred years before they actually were 
te fo, which was above three hundred years be- 
« fore thoſe who compleated the filling of the 
« meaſure did _a&qally exiſt wa To this I 
anſwer, 

N ft, If God did certainly know, before all 
worlds, (for this is the point in controverſ 7 
that the Amorites would fin, and that their BA 
would be full, it muſt be certain in it ſelf before 


all worlds, not only that the Amorites would — | 
ut 


[ 14: 1 

but that their fins woyld be full But now could 
it ever de in their power to make that uncertain, 
er not true, after their — which befere 
their exiſtence, or the exiſtence of t any creature, 
was certainly true? The Amoritei were nothing 
before all worlds, but what were in the dt» 


vine idea and decree. Now if God decrees to make 


ſuch creatures as not only may ſin; 2 
ſhall certainly fin, ſhall certainly be full of fin ; is 


it equal, is it moſt equal.to blame them, nay to de- 

roy them, for what their God himſelf re- 

5 e enen 
ys God | 


\ Secondly, Ef it be faid, chat the future file of 
their iniquities could not then be certain in its 
cauſes, i. e. by any thing in che creature ; and 
therefore its certainty muſt ariſe, annm 
cauſe. Lanſwer, 

Then, it could not de ets Wanuithent 
making Gad the icauſe of their fins, and of the 
fulnoſs of them: For what is futares nathing, but 
what ĩt is in its : So that for God to know 
that as future which exiſteth in no cauſes, would 


be to know nothing to be ſomething : Or for God 


certainly to foreknow what is uncertain in its cauſes, 


would be to know uncertainty to be certainty, 
which'to me 1 is as great an abſuedity'as_ to know 
U to be [C] or four ſyllables to be three. 
conſequence of which will be, that God's 


decree and fore not ladge were only conditional.. 


God intimates unto Abrabam a defign to deſtroy 
the Amorites ; but yet it is only upon this ſuppo- 


fition, that four hundred years longer patience, 


long; ſuffering, forbearance, and g would 
not reform them. 

But you'll ſay, what would have become of 
Goo Promiſe then unto Abraham, viz, to give 


him 


\ 


— — 4 ———— 
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Wn 


foreknown that 


T 142 } 
dim — — ee Anarites rec 
4? Why, the anaan to his poſte- 

Fey did not” (for ur ripe ppears) of neceſſi- 
ty imply the rooting out any part 2 che Canaanites, 
any more than it did of neceſſity imply the 
rooting. out the wbale. Now! that the whole Na+ 


tion, that all che Canaaniles were not deſtroy'd, 


we all know ; and — none doubts whether "he 
was \accompliſhed unto Abrabam's' ſeed; 
would, I apprehend, have been the very 
ſame, — — g Amorites had all a—_— 
in the o?” By becoming the willing 
ſubjects and tributaries 87 the ſeed of —— 
as the Gibeonites and others were: A dominion 
over Canaan ſcems to be all that was abſolutely 
mis'd unto Abrabam's ſeed; they were there · 
abſolutely forbid to-make a league with the 


- Canaanites as an independant people. But they 
were allow'd to offer peace. unto ſuch as would 


be in ſubjefFion and under tribute to them; and 
it was their obſtinate refuſal of this, that war- 
ranted and provok?d the 1/raelites to put them ti 
the ſword, and to deſtroy them“. Or; 
Thirdly, Should it be granted chat this intima · 
tion, about the fulneſs of the Amorites ſins, a- 
mounts unto an abſolute predictian, and ſuppoſes 
it to be a — thin — time : Yet it — 
perha v t to prove that there 
was e by which it aro be certainly 
- they would fill up the meaſure 


of their iniquities four bundred years) before 
that meaſure did exiſt, but by bras chat 

this fulneſt of their iniquities was made eternally 
certain by an immutable decree, or Topper * 


f Id. Godwin's ewif Antiquities, lib. 6+ f #57, 288, . 85 
: : 5 ; - +5, . ' in 


, which w 


convenience at all-in. believing, 


they had, from generation to 9 

ding 4 fo iniquity, by their om free choice, 

ha the traditional diſpenſation of 

the voſpel- f ſo much and ſo long in vain 3 and in 
contempt thereof,:- given ' themſelves up unte 
ſelf S the Gn abominations, Aadolatries.and darkneſs : 

ek e divine 


elp ; andito leave them to be drawn 
awa ee — — one 
another," and prince of dark "hit de 
in the children of dune r 


1 
1:77 conſequence of which, 8 
—t. —— 


new would be the filli 
abundan deſerve and j 
the eyes ſurrou world, the pe — 
tion he had now determined againſt them, and 
that he ſhould then bring upon them; reſolving 
at the ſame time, that what improvement their 
THEN little re- 


— 3 Ju 5 = Fs world. "A 2 good 
figs, as well as the among the /fraelites, 
—_ into captivity indeed, but then it was for 
their good. God had a enen reſpect un- 
to them in that common ity. W 
for prophecies. 

1 have, Sir, at your deſire, read Dr. 83 
. Biddle. In his previous obſervations, he 


_ theſe following principles: 


* nia ak 
were ſinners by their on ng ft that as 


at length determin*d to withe 
drew (or rtht; ot s be. eel but 


1. 


"I 


- £66 a 
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it was palſible before, was — 
that it was future, was always future. — 
of its future txiſtence muſt exit; before it can — 


— . 


4+. 


| . 

fc „ That God cla) bun every hin 
«thats to be known, i. e. cv bare comm ard 
« pile, "If owe 2c; the: natu — —_ 
46 to on, eee 
| 20 3 
a4. That everything hat back rg, 
* minatecauſe, is ſcibile, may be buoton, chough 
— by: Die: that era knows that 


Zaly. That the determinate cauſe of things 
« that are future (viz. before all-worlds) is the 

* will of Gad himſelf, concerning their exyſtemce 
and 7 So far we are perfectly agreed. 
And I am to try the whole cauſe of 
God's eternal preſcience of the ſinful free. aCtions 
of the creature, by theſe principles. As to what 


he adds, ere whatever is at any time, was fu- 
ture (was s Falurt, e exiſtence/;z 
_ For this — his think, an 


ore, eee this contro- 
verſ 


Ye 
The exiſtence of a thing, is an t ne chat 


ſaid to be And indeed, the doctor frank- 
ly owns it in the following words. 4 I afl 
„ (fays he) whence it came to be future, that 


« that action was rather to be, than a thouſand 


<« others, that were as poſſible as it? He an- 


ſwers, That which gives any action a, fu- 


« turition, is that determinate cauſe wherein it 


4 may be known, whereof we Tu! 2 
Now this determinate caxfe muſt be either the 


will of God; or the will f the creature. ——— 
the will of Gad, gi will is che cue, the 


deter- 


- 


os AAP. 


I/ TWP . OO 
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determinate cauſe of ſin, of the exiſtence of fin : 
(Which I am ſorry to find is the doctor's opini- 
on.) But if it be the will of the creature, then 
it cannot be future, before that will exiſteth : 
It cannot be future before the cauſe of its futuri- 
tion; unleſs the effe? can exiſt before, and fo 
without its cauſe. But now the free actions of 
the creature, that yet are not, they, in reſpect 
of their immediate cauſes (as the wills of men) 


- 
„ 


they (by the doctor's confeſſion) are contingent, 


and may be,. or may not be. So that if the will 
of the creature, is the real and the only cauſe of 
fin, then ſince the cauſe it ſelf is contingent, the 
knowledge that wholly depends upon this contingent 
cauſe, cannot be certain; no more than perfet? 
knowledge can know contingency to be certainty 
or certainty to be contingency s can know an un- 
determinate cauſe, to be a determinate cauſe. To 
conclude therefore, /in being only poſſible from 
eternity, and uot future, it is an impaſſibility in the 
nature of the thing, that it ſhould be truly known 
to be any thing elſe but poſſible, and therefore 
it could not (I conceive) be known to be other- 
wiſe, i. e. to be more thai pd ſible, to be future; 
No, not by the divine underſtanding it (elf. 


Tom, ir, 
Yours moſt ſincerely, 


S. F. 


r 
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Concerning liberty. 
T controverſial diſputes, cobat it is that really hurts 


us Page 1 
Liberty of ſpeech no encouragement to licentiouſneſs in 

| ſpeaking ' | | | + +. 

Motal ogancy, an amazing proof of our Creator s power and 
S kI | | 3 
The creature's actual fall, according to ſome, as necellary as the 
creatures exiſtence $ 
Objetions againſt moral liberty, the topicks of grace, 
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